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A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


JOHN McLARNEY, O.P. 


Dear Jesu, as this night I bear 
Thy tiny Body in my breast, 
O gentle Babe, incline Thine ear 

Unto my love’s unrest. 


Breathe my distant sigh, I pray, 
Within the hearts I love the best, 
That my poor wish this Christmas day 

Be by Thy whisp’ring blest. 


By Thy fingers’ endless art, 

In gladness knit my loves to me, 
To sing, united in Thy heart, 

Our endless love of Thee. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SOME CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


JORDAN FANNING, O.P. 


eo O much of the joy of the Christmas season is wrapped up 

in the customs which are associated with it that it is 
eminently worth while to see whence these have been 
derived. The happy spirit of Christmas morning, when 
enmities are forgotten and all the world has a friendly greeting, 


is truly in keeping with the event to which the day is dedicated. 
The love which flows from Bethlehem’s cave enters the hearts 
of men and makes them joyful and happy because they are so 
much loved of God. Their rejoicing is manifested in their holli- 
day attire, the gaily decorated homes, the tinselled trees. Char- 
ity, kindness and generosity give evidence of the joy man feels 
at this season. Christmas stripped of its happy associations 
might still be a great feast but for many the spirit of Christmas 
would be lost. These customs have indeed become very much a 
part of the season yet it is interesting to consider that many of 
them are of greater antiquity than the feast which is the reason 
for our joy. 

There were among the pagans several midwinter festivals 
which they naturally abandoned when Christianity was intro- 
duced among them. Each of these feasts had its own customs 
and practices which remained even after the feasts had been dis- 
continued. The fact that these customs have been brought down 
through the centuries might lead to the suspicion that our feast 
of Christmas was introduced to take the place of the pagan 
festivals. Some writers claim that this was so. That it could 
not have been is immediately evident from a brief consideration 
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of a few of these pagan feasts and their relation to the feast of 
the Nativity. 

Before the fourth century there was no special feast as- 
signed for commemorating the birth of Christ. In some sections 
as early as the second century there was observed a feast of the 
birth and baptism of the Saviour on the 6th of January but this 
observance was confined to a small community in the East. 
About 337 or shortly thereafter, the feast of the Nativity was in- 
troduced at Rome with the celebration on the 25th of December. 
This feast gradually came to be observed in other localities and 
later became universal. The 25th of December may or may not 
have been the actual day of Christ’s birth. Arguments have been 
advanced in favor of it and other arguments against it and in 
favor of other days. One writer declares that there is no month 
in the year to which respectable authorities have not assigned 
the birthday of the Redeemer. Very exact calculations were 
worked out in favor of the 25th of December but certain facts 
not taken into consideration render the result untrustworthy. 
However, the day on which we celebrate Christmas seems more 
probable and has more in its favor than any other day. There 
lies in the dispute over the determination of the date of Christ- 
mas further possibility of the influence which the pagan festivals 
had in the institution of our feast. Fr. Martindale shows that 
while these celebrations may have had something to do with 
the choice of the date for Christmas, the same instinct which set 
them at the winter solstice would have sufficed to set our feast 
there also, without any deliberate desire to supplant or adapt 
the pagan feasts.” 

Some of our Christmas customs are traced back to the feasts 
which were observed among the Romans, and others to the cele- 
bration of the Yule among the Northern peoples. 

The Romans had two festivals at this time of the year. The 
first of these was the Saturnalia, a celebration which began on 
the feast of Saturn, the 17th of December, and continued for 
seven days. Saturn was for them the divinity who presided over 
the sowing of the seed. On the day of his feast religious cere- 


*W. F. Dawson, Christmas: Its Origin and Associations (London, 1902) 
says that Clement I writing to the faithful urged them to keep diligently the 
feast-days, and especially the day of Christ’s birth. This would be evidence of 
a celebration in the first century, but unfortunately no documentary reference 
is given and other writers do not mention it. 
~ a C. Martindale, S.J., “Christmas,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, III, 
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monies paid him honor and asked his favorable regard to the 
winter sowing which had just been finished. The remaining 
days of the Saturnalia were spent in merry-making. Ceremonial 
baths, pageantry, sumptuous banquets, lavish gifts distinguished 
this joyful season. Often the presents were wax tapers or dolls 
made of clay or pastry. Slaves were freed for the time of the 
festival and sat in the first place at table while the masters 
served them. It is in this Roman holiday that we find the origin 
of the traditional Christmas dinner, the exchange of Christmas 
presents, the burning of candles in the homes at Christmas time, 
the calls made on New Year’s Day, and the generosity toward 
the poor which is so evident during the Christmas season. The 
pagan feast in the course of time degenerated into a period of 
wild abandon and unrestrained license until the authorities were 
forced to forbid the celebration about the year 200 B. c. After 
the suppression of the feast many of the customs were still car- 
ried on. While the feast itself could have had nothing to do 
with the determination of Christmas, as its celebration had been 
stopped many centuries before, the customs had remained and 
these attached themselves to the new Christmas feast. They 
developed a Christian significance in later times which all but 
obscures their pagan origin and their original purpose. 

The other of the holidays observed at Rome was the feast of 
Natalis Invicti, the Birthday of the Unconquered. This day was 
dedicated to the triumph of light over darkness, and was sup- 
posed to be the day on which the sun had been born. Its ob- 
servance on the 25th of December establishes it as a possible 
forerunner of our holy day. It was a feast of only minor im- 
portance and consequently needed no substitute when Chris- 
tianity was introduced. In 1700, Filippo del Torre first saw its 
importance in connection with Christmas. He called attention 
to the relation between the natural fact of the change wrought 
in the heavens by the sun’s ascent which was the reason for the 
pagan feast, and the supernatural revolution ushered in by the 
birth of Christ which is the occasion of our celebration. The 
writings of the Fathers and the liturgy abound with references 
to Christ as “the Sun of Justice,” “our new Sun,” “the true Son,” 
“the Light of the world.”* None of our Christmas customs is 
mentioned as originating from this feast but it is important be- 
cause of the coincidence in date and signification. 


*Dr. K. A. H. Kellner, Heortology, (London, 1908), p. 151. 
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These feasts which the heathens observed in the midwinter 
had a very definite purpose other than their religious meaning. 
The glad festivities which accompanied these days were meant 
to provide a recreation during the dark, dull days of the season. 
This was especially true of the Yule which was one of the most 
important festivals among the votaries of Druidism. Their feast 
had been instituted to atone in some way for the inclemency of 
the winter weather by giving an opportunity for a joyful and 
happy celebration. The Yule could have had little influence on 
the institution of the feast of the Nativity because its celebration 
was confined to the Northern countries while Christmas was 
first celebrated at Rome and in the East. From there it was 
brought to the other parts of Christendom. The Druids con- 
ducted their religious ceremonies in the forests, hence their 
name of the Religion of the Grove. The good spirits whose pres- 
ence at the rites was most devoutly wished were supposed to 
take special delight in the shelter of trees. At the winter festival 
there was little shelter offered by the trees in the groves so the 
Druids gathered evergreens and decked their bowers, hoping 
thus to persuade the spirits to attend and to show their pleasure 
by a favorable disposition toward the devout worshippers. This 
is probably the origin of the use of evergreens, holly and Christ- 
mas trees, but this use has not come to us directly from the 
Druids. Their custom seems to have died out either with their 
religion or soon afterwards. The present use of Christmas 
greenery appears to have begun toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century. It may have been a revival at that time of the 
Druidical custom. A more natural explanation is that ever- 
greens, holly and Christmas trees are the most practical foliage 
which can be obtained for decorating homes and churches at 
Christmas time. 

There was also among the Druids a special veneration for 
the mistletoe. The reason for this veneration is not clear but it 
was most likely because they considered that the mistletoe was 
nature’s way of supplying the spirits with shelter during the 
winter on the otherwise leafless trees. How mistletoe came to 
have its present use and signification is not known but it evi- 
dently has no intimate connection with Christmas. 

The Druids showed a decided preference for the night over 
the day, and their ceremonies and festivals during the Yuletide 
were held at night. In order to summon the people and to per- 
suade them to venture out into the cold night some unusual 
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means was needed. For this reason musicians were sent through 
the neighborhood to sing and play as a sign that it was time for 
the rites in the grove. The rites were called Wakes, and the 
musicians got their name, Wakeths, or Waits, from the Wakes. 
This custom is continued to the present day, not so much in this 
country as in England, where the Christmas Waits go about in 
the evenings for two or three weeks before Christmas. The 
songs sung by the Druidical Waits have not been preserved so 
the carols sung by the present day Waits owe nothing to the 
Druids. The carols are the continuation of the song of the 
shepherds on the first Christmas night, and in this custom there 
is a mingling of one which was heathen with another which is 
Christian.* 

The customs thus far considered are the social customs of 
Christmas. These are observed even among non-Christians and 
most of them have little relation to the fundamental meaning of 
Christmas. There is a parallel between the origin and practise 
of these customs and one which is found among the Chinese who 
have become Christian. They were accustomed to celebrating 
their pagan feasts with the shooting off of fire-crackers. They 
have brought this custom over to their new religion and now 
celebrate the feasts of the Church in the same manner. 

There is another class of Christmas customs which are en- 
tirely Christian in origin and meaning. Among these are the 
three Masses of Christmas Day, the Mass at midnight, and the 
Christmas crib. It has been the custom almost since the time 
the feast was established to celebrate three Masses on Christmas. 
These three Masses are explained by St. Thomas as signifying 
the threefold birth of Christ: that from all eternity in the bosom 
of His Father; the birth in time from the flesh of the Virgin 
Mary on Christmas Day; and the birth through grace in the 
hearts of men. The Mass at midnight commemorates the eternal 
birth of Jesus, which was hidden from man in the darkness be- 
fore creation. This is signified in the Mass by the words of the 
Introit: “The Lord hath said unto me: Thou art my Son; this 
day have I begotten thee.” The second Mass celebrated at dawn 
recalls the spiritual birth of Jesus, first in the hearts of the 
shepherds and then in all Christians, a birth full of grace and 
mercy. In the Introit of this Mass are the words: “A light shall 
shine upon us this day”; and the Gospel recounts the announce- 


* John Cleland, “Essay on the Origin of the Musical Waits at Christmas,” 
The Way to Words by Things, (London, 1766, p. 78.) 
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ment of the glad tidings to the shepherds and their hastening to 
adore the new-born King. The third Mass offered in the broad 
day celebrates the corporal birth of the Saviour, according to 
the words of its Introit: “A child is born unto us, and a Son is 
given to us.” Again, we may consider that the Mass at mid- 
night is offered in commemoration of the corporal birth of Jesus, 
which according to tradition took place in the cave at Bethle- 
hem in the middle of the night, as a sign that He came to dispel 
the darkness of our ignorance. The Gospel of this Mass tells the 
story of how Mary and Joseph were forced to seek lodging in a 
stable and that there Mary brought forth her divine Son. The 
third Mass too may be taken as a memory of the eternal birth 
of the Word, which considered in itself is more wonderful than 
the other two and dazzles by its splendor the eye of the angels. 
In the Gospel we have St. John’s account of the generation of 
the eternal Word.5 

St. Francis of Assisi originated the custom of setting up a 
crib in the church. Before his time provision had been made in 
the liturgy for reenacting the scene at Bethlehem. St. Francis 
took this practise and made it popular. He set up the first crib 
in a grotto at Greccio in the vale of Rieti and there he held devo- 
tions with the people of the neighborhood.® 

While it is evident historically that our feast owes practi- 
cally nothing to the pagans, the great difference in meaning and 
purpose is even more evident. Their festivals were times of 
merriment instituted for the purely natural reason of counter- 
acting the dullness of the winter season. The spirit of our feast 
is one of joy, prompted by the fulfilment of the prophets .con- 
cerning the Redeemer’s coming. It is a holy joy and a sanctified 
rejoicing. Far from our feast’s owing anything of its essence to 
the heathens, the event we commemorate struck the death blow 
to the very foundations of all heathendom. The birth of Christ 
marked the death of paganism. 


* Saint Thomas, Summa Theologica, 3a q. 83, a. 2 a 


2um. 
*Dom Otto Haering, O.S.B., Living with the Chrch, (New York, 
1930), p. 9. 





HIS QUEST 


CONSTANTIUS La MORE, O.P. 


Lo, Love and Fancy led him in his quest 
Of that rare happiness 

Of soul wherein alone from life’s unrest 
Is found contentedness. 

He sought it in the void of night, in mart, 
In hamlet, lowly vale; 

He sought it where thru shame it dwelt apart, 
Against the sun’s betrayal. 

But where he sought, his seeking was in vain, 
And he the more deceived; 

No happiness was his; nought save the stain 
Of sin ’gainst which he grieved. 

But Love and Fancy led him ever on, 
Life’s craggy mountains o’er; 

And wraith-like fled before him swiftly on, 
E’en to its lowly shore. 

Thru flow’ring mead, past humble fens, they hem 
Close to the waters bright, 

Which, as Aurora blushed and kissed them, 
Danced, laughing with delight. 


While yet this rapture was enthralling him, 
And e’er he was aware, 

Descried he on the sands ahead of him 
A maiden wond’rous fair: 

As fair a one as ever nature fashioned, 
So pure he thought he dreamed; 

She stood a miracle of grace, creationed 
In his vision, so it seemed. 

Snow-white her tunic, neath a mantle blue, 
Gold cords her waist confined; 

A jeweled crown with stones of dazzling hue 
Her modest brow enshrined. 

O fairest maid! When lo, she did look where 
He thought himself to hide; 

And beckoning, in silence waited there 
For him to come beside. 
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She bade him welcome; he no closer drew, 
But in fear and trembling stood; 

Then she drew near, e’er he his courage knew, 
Smiling she understood. 

And gently she, the while she smiled, her hand 
As she bends low, unfurls, 

Selecting from among the watery sands 
Three glist’ning, dripping pearls; 

Which, rising, in her palm were clustered, 
Soft sparkling every one, 

Like tears of night in rosebud gathered, 
Undried by the morning sun. 

Entranced he stood; nor speak nor move could he, 
Whilst they gleamed upon his sight; 

He started, and his hungry soul drank deeply 
Of their angelic light. 


“See, child, (and taking one, she held it upwards, 
Betwixt him and the sun,) 

See thou the image that is pictured inwards?” 
(And so to every one.) 

“IT see a man divinely born, fast nailed, 
A thief upon a tree, 

Because in this His Father’s will prevailed.” 
“So must thou, too.” (Saith she). 

“I see a man of wealth, of courtly pleasures, 
Heir to paternal fame, 

Don mean attire, and giving-else to beggars.” 
(And she) “Do thou the same.” 

“I see a youth in holy contemplation, 
The while two angels tie, 

And gird his loins against the flesh’s temptations. 
Live thou as he, and die.” 

“Take them,” (and gently she closed his trembling hand 
Holding the precious three), 

“For they will bring thee happiness where man 
Can bring but sin to thee.” 


Her words like echoes, dying, fainter grew; 
She seemed a mist thru tears; 

What holy peace of soul, dear Lord, he knew 
For once in many years. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN PRE-COLUMBIAN AMERICA 


ANSELM M. TOWNSEND, O.P. 


I 


HE celebrations this year in Iceland in commemoration 
of the millenium of its Althing, together with the res- 
toration of the ancient Catholic see of Holar, extinct 
since the Reformation, cannot fail to remind many Cath- 

olics in the United States of the romantic story of Greenland, 
and its Church. It is the purpose of this paper to recall, in brief, 
the story of its discovery and colonisation by the Norsemen and 
of its checkered religious history. To an American these Norse- 
men are of great interest inasmuch as, centuries before Colum- 
bus, they also landed and settled upon the American continent,’ 
just where, we shall later discuss, and, on the assumption that it 


was New England, we have a Catholic Bishop having jurisdic- 
tion over that section of the United States nearly six hundred 
years before Bishop Cheverus established himself in the see of 
Boston. 


Of the discovery and colonisation of Iceland, whence sprang 
the Greenland colony we need not speak in detail. Probably dis- 
covered and certainly colonised by the Irish,? it eventually fell 
into Norse hands and was a pagan land. Christianity was not 
established there by law till a. p. 1000, fifteen or sixteen years 
after Eric the Red had settled in Greenland. Hence the latter 
was founded as a pagan colony and there are not wanting indica- 
tions that, at least immediately after, it was looked upon as a 
possible asylum for those Norse chiefs to whom the rather ruth- 


* While Greenland is geographically an insular appendage of the American 
continent, it should be borne in mind that to the Norsemen who discovered it 
it was considered as being as much an outlying part of Europe as Ireland, the 
Orkneys or Iceland. Hence also Vinland, though certainly a part of the main- 
land of the American continent, was not so thought of. It is, therefore, not 
necessary that the credit given to Leif Ericson be at the expense of Columbus. 

* Geoffrey of Monmouth states that after Arthur had conquered Ireland, 
(a considerable exaggeration even for Geoffrey) he also conquered the Irish 
colony in Iceland. 
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less missionary zeal of King Olaf was unwelcome. While Eric 
the Red founded the first permanent settlement in Greenland, he 
was not its discoverer. A man of violent temper, he had been 
exiled from Norway for manslaughter and a, repetition of the 
crime compelled him to leave Iceland. He bethought him of the 
land seen some years before by a venturesome seafarer named 
Gunnbjorn and named by him Gunnbjorn’s Rock. Yet it is no 
means certain that even this represents the first sight of the 
land. In view of its proximity to Iceland, whose early Irish set- 
tlers probably shared that Irish mania for seafaring to which 
the legends of Saint Bredan bear witness, it is by no means im- 
probable that they had visited it many years before Gunnbjorn; 
in fact some have seen in Greenland the legendary Ireland the 
Greater. Confirmation of previous knowledge of this land is to 
be found in the Bull of Gregory IV to which reference is made 
on a later page. In any case, at the time of Eric’s visit there 
seems to have been no trace remaining of a previous European 
‘occupancy. 

Eric, after a visit of exploration in which he definitely located 
Greenland, decided to attempt to found a colony there, calling 
it by that misleading name the easier to induce colonisation. The 
summer after his return he gathered a fleet of twenty-five ships 
but only fourteen arrived at their destination, the rest being 
either wrecked or forced to turn back. This was “sixteen win- 
ters before Christianity was made law in Iceland” that is in 984 
or 5, though most of the annalists place it in 986. The party 
settled on the west coast, apparently the more fertile. Event- 
ually two chief settlements arose, called the East and West 
Settlements. At first it was thought that these were on opposite 
coasts, but it is now generally held that both were on the west 
coast, one being northwest of the other. Of these the Eastern 
Settlement seems to have been the larger, having about 190 
homesteads while the Western had about 90. At its utmost de- 
velopment it would seem that the population did not exceed 
3,000* though Nansen® states that it was not more than 2,000. 
On the other hand, some, judging partly from the generous con- 
tributions to Peter’s Pence, have made it as high as 10,000, 
which seems highly improbable. 


* Landamana-boc ii. c. 12. ’ 

*Larson—“The Church in North America,” Catholic Historical Review 
Vol. V. p. 177. 

® Meinberg—The Norse Church in Medieval America. C. H. R. Vol. V. 
(New Series) p. 191. 
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In its early and more flourishing period Greenland was an 
independent republic but after 1003 became tributary to Norway 
though still retaining much of its independence. However, 
shortly after Iceland became wholly subject to Norway in 1241 
Greenland fell into a similar subjection. This probably had much 
to do with its eventual decay since trade was restricted and the 
land neglected. Commerce and communication were at the 
mercy of a single royal vessel and during the disturbances which 
for centuries troubled the Scandinavian peninsula its journeys 
were frequently omitted so that gradually the island was for- 
gotten. Into the cause of its eventual decay we cannot here 
enter, and the matter is a highly controversial one. Plagues and 
the pressure of the native tribes doubtless reduced the numbers 
of the colonists so that eventually the few who survived were 
absorbed into the surrounding tribes and lapsed into paganism.*® 

From the middle of the fifteenth century Greenland drops 
out of sight and almost out of the memory of man for nearly a 
century and, in fact, it was not till 1721 that a Lutheran clergy- 
man named Hans Egede reopened communication with the lost 
colony which henceforth became a Danish possession and though 
Christian, wholly Protestant. 


II 


The first mention of Christianity in Greenland is contained 
in a Bull of Gregory IV dated a. p. 835, one hundred and fifty 
years before the colony of Eric the Red, in which the Pope, 
having conferred the Pallium upon Saint Ansgar, the Apostle of 
Scandinavia, is 


resolvéd to confirm . . . the said Ansgarius and his successors 
in office . . . and they are hereby appointed Legates Apostolic 
among all the nations round about—the Danes Swedes Norwegians 
Faroese Greenlanders Helsingers Icelanders and Slavi. 


The authenticity of this Bull has been questioned, but it is prob- 
ably genuine. It is however possible that the references to 
Greenland and Iceland are interpolations. On the other hand 


*In this connection it is noteworthy that, though the majority of the Green- 
land Eskimos are small, it is not uncommon, especially on the eastern coast to 
find men of moderate height, and even tall, and with more refined features. This 
would seem to imply some admixture with the early Norse settlers. Vide 
Réclus- Geographie Universelle—Ameérique Boréale p. 129. 

"Vide Documents—Catholic Historical Review Vol. III. pp. 210 ss. Here 
are to be found all the Papal documents relating to Greenland published by 
Heywood. Both the Latin text and an English version are given. We shall 
refer to this as “Documents.” 
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Bede who died in 735 speaks of Iceland and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth places Arthur’s conquest of Iceland, referred to above, 
in 505. However a pre-Norse settlement of Iceland seems cer- 
tain, and, on the basis of Irish legend and Icelandic Saga, a pre- 
Norse settlement of Greenland probable.* Hence there seems to 
be no reason for insisting upon interpolations. However the 
point need not be laboured for if there had been any pre-Norse 
Christian community it had ceased to exist by the time of Eric 
the Red. 

Eric, as we have said, was at the time of his settlement a 
pagan but his son Leif was converted to Christianity during a 
visit to the court of Saint Olaf in the winter of 999-1000. On his 
return he was accompanied by a priest named Thermod, who set 
to work on the conversion of the people, all of whom with the 
exception of one family,® were pagans. Eric was distinctly hos- 
tile though eventually he too submitted to baptism whereas his 
wife, Thiodhild (or Thorhild) embraced the faith immediately 
and with joy and built the first Church there. Their example was 
speedily followed and soon the entire colony was, at least nom- 
inally, Catholic but “the old Sagas have tales aplenty to show 
that paganism did not vanish immediately with the coming of 
Christianity and that it was not an easy thing for these hot- 
blooded people of the North to bend under the yoke of the 
Gospel’ 

Many were the difficulties in the observance of the faith in 
Greenland. Of the lapses in its episcopate of Gardar we shall 
speak later. Because of the difficulties of travel churches were 
comparatively numerous, twelve in the East and five in the West 
Settlement, a total of seventeen for not more than three thou- 
sand souls. “The churches, built of very large well-chosen stones, 
were usually about 48 to 60 feet long and 24 feet wide. The 
Cathedral of Gardar, however, was much larger. It was cruci- 
form in shape; its total length about 74 feet measured on the 


*Cf De Costa—Pre Columbian Discovery of America, pp. 23-27. 

°To a Christian who accompanied this Christian family we are indebted for 
what must be the earliest known Christian prayer connected with America 
which runs as follows: 


May he whose hand protects so well 

The simple monk in lonely cell, 

And o’er the world upholds the sky, 

His own blue hall, still stand me by. 
(De Costa, p. 89-90) 


* Meinberg p. 185. 
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inside. The nave was 26 feet wide with the narrow transepts 
extending only 4 feet beyond the nave. All other churches were 
rectangular without projecting choir. The walls at least four 
feet thick were built of red sandstone, turf and clay. The roof 
was of wood. Only the church at Kakortok contained mortar 
and glazed windows.”"* The Cathedral was dedicated to Saint 
Nicholas.’” 

It is generally stated that there were but two religious 
houses in Greenland, one a convent of Benedictine nuns, the 
other a large monastery of Canons Regular dedicated to Saints 
Olaf and Augustine which, perhaps, dates back to the eleventh 
century. On the other hand, a passage from the Historie of cer- 
tain voyages of two Venetians, the brothers Antonio and Nicolé 
Zeno at the end of the fourteenth century, cited by Thacher,” 
which has apparently been overlooked by the other authors read 
by the present writer, refers to a Dominican convent in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


he found a monastery of the Order of Preachers and a church dedicated 
to Saint Thomas close to a mountain which gave forth smoke like 
Vesuvius and Etna: and there is a fountain of fiery water with which 
both hey Church of the monastery and the cells of the brothers are 
heated. 


Thacher comments on this in a footnote as follows :— 


The alleged existence of volcanoes in Greenland causes much per- 
plexity, as today the remains of these are nowhere to be found. Hot 
springs, on the other hand are found, Captain Graah mentioning one 

seventy feet in circumference, in which the water registers a 
temperature of 108 degrees Fahrenheit. Ivar Bardsen, steward of the 
Bishop of Gardar, describes such a monastery and such springs, but not 
exactly as does Zeno. The monastery of Ivar Bardsen was one of the 
St. Augustine Order and was dedicated to Saint Olaus. . . . These 
springs were so hot that, according to Nicolo, fish and food were 
cooked in them, and bread when put into brass pots without water was 
baked as if in an oven. Hot water was conveyed by conduits under- 
ground for the cultivation of gardens.” 


Hence it is not clear whether Zeno is in error both as to descrip- 
tion of site and dedication and occupancy and that the convent 
he describes was really the Augustinian one of Saint Olaf, or that 
there were actually two religious houses of different religious 
Orders and with diverse dedications, or that the Augustinian 


* Meinberg 192. 

*De Costa 202. 

* Thacher—Christopher Columbus, Vol. I. p. 383 ss. 
“ Thacher—p. 385. 

*® Thacher—loc. cit. 
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monastery of Saint Olaf passed into the hands of the Dominicans 
and its dedication was changed, which does not seem probable. 
On the other hand, the present writer could find no reference to 
a Dominican convent in Greenland in either Mortier or Walz.** 
Perhaps further research may prove enlightening. 

In any case priests were few and their difficulties many. 
Church furniture, altar cloths, vestments, candles, oil for the 
sanctuary lamps and even the very bread and wine needed for 
the Holy Sacrifice had to be imported from Norway. How serious 
was the problem provoked by the latter may be seen in the cor- 
respondence between Gregory IX and the Archbishop of Trondh- 
jem. “The archbishop had stated that in some of the dioceses 
of his province there was great dearth of wheat and had asked 
whether a wafer made of other materials might be given to the 
worshippers instead, to which the Pope replied in the negative. 
The archbishop had also stated that there was lack of wine in 
those churches ‘for rarely or never is any wine to be obtained 
in those parts,’ and had inquired whether beer or some other 
drink might be substituted; but to this the Pope would not 
assent.”"7 He did however suggest that “bread simply blessed 
might be given to the people as was the custom in other parts 
of the world.””* 

The fewness of the priests is attested in the burial rites of 
early Greenland as related in the Saga of Thorfinn Carlsemme. 


The custom had been in Greenland since Christianity came out thither 
that men were buried there at the homesteads where they died in 
unconsecrated earth. They used to set up a pole from their breast, and 
afterward, when clerks came there, then they would pull up the pole 
and pour in holy water and hold the chant over it, though it were a 
long time afterward.” 


Nor were the priests always ideal as is clear from the Sagas. 
Native vocations were of the rarest. Many came from Norway 


** Mortier—Histoire des Maitres Generaux de l’ Ordre des Freres Precheurs. 
Walz—Compendium Historiae Ordinis Praedicatorum. 

* Larson 181. 

* Larson, loc. cit. has misunderstood the Pope’s words, panis simpliciter 
benedictus, which he translates as “the consecrated bread alone.” Since the 
whole difficulty turns upon the impossibility of obtaining wine for Mass and the 
Pope has refused, of course, to permit of a substitute, so that there could, in 
consequence, be no celebration of Mass and hence no “consecrated bread,” it is 
clear that some sacramental is being substituted for the unobtainable sacrament. 
Hence this panis simpliciter benedictus must be the pain bénit distributed at the 
High Mass on Sundays in Continental churches and in French Canada to 
this day. 

* Larson 182. 
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perhaps with the idea of ridding themselves of many of the re- 
straints of civilisation. Many were married and resisted any 
efforts to enforce celibacy. The old Norse spirit, stern and 
vengeful, was still strong as witnesses the story of Bishop 
Arnald.2® Arnald who is called a “pious priest well fitted to be 
a teacher of the people” because of the unruliness of that people 
was unwilling to accept the episcopate and laid it down as a 
condition of his acceptance that “Einar shall bind himself with 
an oath to protect the rights of the bishopric and the property 
consecrated to God, and punish everyone who attacks it and be 
the defender of all things belonging to the Church.”*. The Saga 
praises the zeal and humility of Arnald. He had, however, an- 
other side, for when a certain Ozsur after bringing an unsue- 
cessful law suit against the Bishop, in a vengeful mood destroyed 
some of the bishop’s property, the latter declared his life forfeit 
and caused Einar, in virtue of his oath, to slay him, thus bringing 
about a disastrous feud. Yet there are not wanting signs of a 
zealous clergy and a faithful people. 


Ill 


The see of Gardar was erected in 1125 and was subject to the 
Danish Archbishop of Lund whose province extended over all 
the Scandinavian countries, who also, as the successor of Saint 
Ansgar in that hegemony, had the right, by privilege of Gregory 
IV, to appoint its bishops. However, the growth of national feel- 
ing made it imperative that the Norwegian bishops should have 
a metropolitan of their own. Therefore Eugenius III sent Car- 
dinal Nicholas Breakspear, who later, as Hadrian IV, was to be 
the only English occupant of the See of Peter, as Apostolic 
Legate to Scandinavia. He arranged for the erection of Nidaros 
(Trondhjem, Drontheim) into an Archiepiscopal See to which, 
among others, Gardar was subjected. This was ratified by An- 
astasius IV in 1154** and again confirmed by Innocent III in 
1206.7 It is interesting to note the statement that Nicholas 
composed catechisms for the use of the Norsemen and also a 
treatise upon the Conception of Our Lady, which may have 
reached Greenland, but none of which is now extant.** 


* Saga of Einar Sokkeson—De Costa, op. cit. 183ff. 
* op. cit. 184. 

*® Vide Mann—Nicholas Breakspear, pp. 10-12. 

* Documents p. 213ss. 

“Mann op. cit. p. 14. n. 3. 
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The succession of bishops and their dates is not altogether 
uniformly stated but we give it here as found in Meinberg*® who 
also gives a brief sketch of each. 


1124-1150. Arnald. 
1150-1187. John I, surnamed Khul. 
1188-1209. John II, surnamed Smirill, i.e., the Hawk. 
1212-1230. Helgius or Helgo. 
1234-1240e. Nicholas. 
1246-1280. Olaf. 
1288-1314. Thored or Theodore. 
1314-1346 or 9. Arne. 
1365-1377. Alf. 


It will be noticed that, apart from considerable absences 
from the diocese on the part of the bishops, there were fre- 
quently lengthy interregnums. 

After the death of Alf, no bishop again set foot in Green- 
land though the succession was maintained by a series of titulars 
sixteen in number ending with Bishop Kampe who is not heard 
of after 1537.2 Only one of these Matthias Knutsson, a Danish 
Benedictine, appointed in 1492, a significant date, seems to have 
had any intention of visiting his See but, for some unknown rea- 
son, does not seem to have realized his intention. Two of these 
titulars were Dominicans, Bartholomew of St. Hyppolite (1433- 
1440), a licentiate in Scripture, of unknown nationality, and 
Jacob Blaa (1481 or 3-1492). The writer is unable to give any 
information about these two Dominicans who are not even men- 
tioned by Mortier or Walz. 


IV 


The sad end of the Church of Gardar, of which, unfortun- 
ately, so very little is known, can best be judged from the fol- 
lowing citations from the letter of Nicholas IV to the Bishops 
of Iceland, September 25, 1448 and the letter of Alexander VI, 
probably of 1492, appointing Matthias Knutsson Bishop of 
Gardar.”” 


From the natives and from dwellers in Greenland 
sorrowful cry has come to our ears and saddened our hearts. 
These people nearly six hundred years ago received the Faith . 


* op cit. pp. 198ss. 

* Meinberg 212-5. 
Larson 190-3. 

* Documents 223-227. 
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and it kept unchanged and pure . . . the worship of God was faith- 
fully carried on until within thirty years, . . . barbarous people 
from the neighbouring heathen shores sent ships to invade the island. 
The land was laid waste with fire and sword, churches were every- 
where destroyed in all the island, said to be of vast extent. 4 
Many of the unhappy people of both sexes, who seemed strong to bear 
the yoke of lasting slavery and by reason of physical strength appear- 
ing best suited for the labours of their masters, were carried away as 
prisoners. Nevertheless . . . many of them returned to their native 
country and . . . wished to establish the worship of God and restore 
its former splendor. Nevertheless . . . they had no means of sup- 
porting a bishop and priests and unless . . . they could perform a 
journey of a number of days to the churches that had survived the 
destruction of the barbarians they were without the comfort of a pastor 
or the services of priests for thirty years. 


Hence they have asked aid of the Pope who commissions the 
Icelandic bishops to investigate and if possible secure and con- 
secrate a Bishop for the widowed See of Gardar. Apparently 
they took no effective action for more than forty years later 
Alexander writes :— 


no ship has touched there for eigthy years . . . and no resident 
priest or Bishop has ruled the Church for some eighty years past. 
Therefore, on account of the lack of priests it has come to pass that 
very many of the people of that diocese who were formerly Catholics 
have, alas! denied the sacred baptism they had received. It is said that 
the people of that land have no other relic of the Christian religion 
than a corporal which they exhitit once a year upon which the Body 
of Christ was consecrated by the last priest who was resident one 
hundred years ago. 


And these last tragic words, which ring down the curtain upon 
a once flourishing Catholic colony in the New World, were writ- 
ten, by a thought-provoking coincidence, in the very year in 
which Columbus was to discover new fields for the Gospel on 
the same American continent. 


V 


This paper should hardly be closed without some reference 
to Vinland, the Greenlanders’ colony on the American mainland. 
What happened, in brief, is as follows. Leif, the son of Eric, on 
his return from Norway in 1000 was driven off his course and 
eventually came to a new and more fertile land, but merely 
touched there and returned to Greenland. Thence he set out on 
a voyage of discovery back towards this apparent paradise. The 
result was the discovery and colonisation of Vinland. Concern- 
ing this land two things only are certain; it was on the Ameri- 
can mainland and certainly not further north than Acadia or 
Nova Scotia. Rafn, whose researches into the location of Vin- 
land were extensive and of very great weight, places it in the 
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vicinity of Newport, R.I., and Cape Cod and it must be admitted 
that this section of the country compares well with the descrip- 
tions in the Sagas. On the other hand, Storm, many years later, 
claimed that Rafn had misinterpreted the astronomical data at 
his disposal, which necessitated Vinland being located much 
further to the North. According to Storm and his followers, the 
real Vinland is Nova Scotia. However neither theory has won 
universal acceptance and the matter is far too involved to be 
discussed here, hence the inquiring reader is refered to Reeves 
and De Costa.** Little is known of the colony which seems 
never to have been particularly vigorous in spite of climatic and 
other conditions far more favourable than those of Greenland. 
It was visited by at least one bishop, Eric, who had been exer- 
cising episcopal functions in Greenland three years before the 
erection of the See of Gardar. It is not certainly known in what 
capacity he did so. He it was who in 1121 visited Vinland. What 
he did there or whether he ever returned thence is not known 
for his setting out for the mainland colony is the last known 
event recorded in his life. It would seem that there were no 
really resident priests and no church, though a priest might 
occasionally pay a visit from Greenland. In fact, it is clear that 


such structures as did exist were of the simplest and most un- 
substantial kind. Perhaps however it is an exaggeration to 
speak of Vinland as a colony and it was merely a trading place. 
This would account for the absence of ruins which would enable 
us to definitely locate the site of Leif Ericsson’s settlement. 


* Reeves—The Finding of Wineland the Good. Pp. 18\1ss. 
De Costa—op. cit. pp. 94-104 et passim. 
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A CATHOLIC VIEW OF COLLEGIATE SPORTS 
ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 


SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 


JOHN McLARNEY, O.P. 


mei HE recent encyclical letter of His Holiness, Pius XI, on 
Christian Education of Youth has proclaimed once more to 
the world the supreme solicitude of the Church for the 
proper training of the young. Her eternal vigilance has 
not been confined to a grave concern over the trend of educational 
theories, nor exclusively to a pedagogical supervision of the studies 
offered by her schools, but, with the diligence of a true mother, she 
has at all times labored to adjust in orderly arrangement the minute 
details of college and school life. Such has been her careful watch 
that it is almost unnecessary to indicate in a general way that a serious 
obligation to further her policies and to execute her will rests upon 
every Catholic institution engaged in the work of teaching and upon 
every Catholic individual interested in the lofty mission of bringing 
the children of the Faith nearer to the Christian ideal. To advance 
the cause of Catholic education, to promote the growth of Catholic 
schools, to preserve the pure stream of Christian thought from the 
impieties of the world, to seek the removal from the educational 
system of any feature which may impede its continual progress, are 
the evident duties of priest and layman who propose to remain in a 
spirit of harmony with the designs of our holy Mother. 

Conscious of this responsibility, the American Catholic cannot 
turn a deaf ear to the recurring charge that athletics in American 
colleges have long exceeded the limits placed by reasonable teaching 
to insure their utility and have become extremely dissonant with the 
even tenor of the educational way. Until recently, it is true, the 
mingled murmurs against extravagant athletic policies have not 
sounded a clear and distinguishable note. For a generation the public 
has, to all appearances, contentedly taken for granted that the 
methods employed by the colleges to secure representation on the fields 
of sport have been characterized neither by financial moderation nor 
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by strict accordance with the canons of the amateur code. The 
national countenance has beamed with indulgent amusement at the 
stories of the ignorant but powerful full back, of the poor boy whose 
corporeal attainments earned him the living of a carefree millionaire 
during a doubtful course of study, of the ridiculous laxity in 
scholastic standards by virtue of which prominent athletes were able 
to remain on their teams, but rarely has the face of public opinion 
displayed annoyance at the accusation that behind college walls there 
existed an athletic stumbling-block impeding the steady march of the 
student to the summit of intellectual perfection. It is but just to say 
that the majority of these anecdotes, exaggerated and bandied about 
by idle tongues, have given no more than hazy evidence of the real 
situation and have been so unsatisfactory in substance and detail that, 
of themselves, they could not necessitate a concerted movement 
towards repression. The Catholic, therefore, could not have been 
expected, in the misty light furnished by these and similar reports, to 
view the state of things with wild alarm, and no more could have been 
demanded of the Catholic educator than a prudent and firm control 
over the athletic eagerness of the student body in his charge. 

The cumulative effect, nevertheless, of all such rumours, pub- 
lished widely, but entirely lacking substantial proof, has lead more 
than one respected educator to voice unmistakable sentiments against 
the dominance of athletics over the intellectual pursuits of the Ameri- 
can college. The late Chief Justice Taft, for example, whose long 
connection with Yale University qualifies him to speak authoritatively, 
expresses his opinion in the following words: “Scholarship has been 
pushed aside and dwarfed by the super-importance of athletics. . . . 
The stadium overshadows the classroom.”* John L. Stoddard, ad- 
mitting that “As regards the sport mania, Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities, while encouraging athletic sports and even intercollegiate 
contests, sometimes to a reprehensible extent, do not, as a rule, believe 
in carrying the cult of competitive sport to such a fanatical degree 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars can be collected for a stadium 
or a covered track for winter running, but nothing for the library,” 
points out that “those who really use their muscles are very few,” 
adding that “some twenty-five champions—many of them overtrained 
—in every university do the real work; but the vast majority of the 
collegians stand about watching them, smoking cigarettes, cheering 
their favourites and howling at their opponents.” He continues to 


* America, Oct. 26, 1929, “This and That,” by Paul L. Blakely, S.J., p. 
64, col. 1. 
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excoriate the “commercialization of the intercollegiate games, their 
demoralizing publicity, the ‘big’ gate-money, the vociferous, vulgar 
crowds, the betting, the great number of the loafing ‘unemployed,’ 
the sporting pages of the newspapers—in short, the old Pagan spirit 
of panem et circenses which now prevails throughout the land.” 
Concluding his impassioned complaint, he asserts: “If I were alone 
in these opinions, they might curtly be dismissed as the conservative 
grumblings of an octogenarian. But mine is not a voice crying in 
the wilderness. There is a growing consensus of opinion antagonistic 
to this waste of time and money.’”* ‘These plain statements strike the 
key-note of what is undoubtedly the most powerful indictment of 
collegiate athletics which has yet appeared, the scholarly report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, “American 
College Athletics,” the long-awaited bulletin which has occasioned a 
bitter storm of criticism and comment since its publication in the Fall 
of 1929. Here we have no vague rumour nor idle story, but an 
orderly appraisal of the entire field of intercollegiate sports, a vast 
array of clear records, convincing statistical proofs, attestations of 
professors, students, athletes, coaches and medical attendants, pre- 
sented in a manner that leaves no room for doubt, after a careful 
reading of its three hundred and forty-nine pages, that education in 
America is faced by a problem of enormous proportions, of which 
problem the present report is an honest, scientific and impartial 
survey. 

The report of the Carnegie Foundation has entirely changed the 
complexion of the athletic question; for, though previous writers 
have established the existence of particular disorders here and there, 
the new disclosures have indicated the universal extent of the abuses. 
This mass of information, however, did not antecede the serious con- 
sideration of reform on the part of Catholic educators, as may be 
seen in the Carnegie report. The investigators found that, although 
Catholic colleges and universities were not above reproach,* the heads 
of these institutions, without exception, manifesting a sincere desire 
to cooperate with the efforts of the foundation, gave evidence that 
they had already lent themselves to the work of clearing the way for 
a better and more reasonable adjustment of sports to the needs of 


* Twelve Years in the Catholic Church, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, (N. Y., 
1930.) pp. 82-84. 

* American College Athletics, by Howard J. Savage, Staff Member, Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 23, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, (N. Y., 1929.) 

*ibid., p. 264. 
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education, a discovery which is readily admitted and heartily ap- 
proved.’ The leaders of Catholic education have seen that, though 
there be institutions where athletic evils do not exist, it is of prime 
importance to the preservation of a spotless record in such colleges 
that measures be taken designed to deal with the danger of contract- 
ing the ailment through close intercourse with other colleges, apart 
from the fact that reform is necessary where the presence of the 
trouble is beyond doubt. 

This article, in accord with the Catholic educational movement 
to adjust the athletic situation, proposes to examine the basic moral 
principles which should govern indulgence in games and sports. It 
it not the intention here to examine the particular elements of the 
problem in detail, nor to offer remedies for the apparent evils. Nor 
does this article recommend the abolition of collegiate sports; the 
absurdity of such a drastic step is patent, and the rightful place of 
athletics in educational curricula will always be conceded by right- 
thinking men. Likewise, it is far from the present intention to im- 
pugn this or that college, to search about for someone on whom to 
fasten the blame for various transgressions, or, what would be farther 
afield, to suggest a panacea for this collegiate sickness. The character 
of the malady is evidently such that individual treatment is exacted 
by each case, a service which can be rendered, it seems, only by those 
competent and efficient men, the faculties of the colleges, who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the individual circumstances. The ex- 
clusive aim of this short paper is to examine the moral aspects of the 
question, to uncover the sound tenets which, resting on the bed-rock 
of reason, should regulate the use of recreative activities and to draw 
there-from a few proximate and salutary conclusions. 

It is but a proper digression to mention the propriety of turning 
to St. Thomas for assistance in this perplexity. For, first of all, to 
no better authority may one turn when confronted by a theological 
difficulty, as the student will attest; and that this problem falls under 
the scope of theology may be inferred from the words of Pius XI; 
r education consists essentially in preparing man for what he 
must be and for what he must do here below, in order to attain the 
sublime end for which he was created. . . .”* Surely, if this be 
true, the theologian, before all others, should be interested in an 
attempt to protect education from “the exaltation of athleticism 


*ibid., pp. 79, 80, 263. 
*Encyclical Letter on Christian Education of Youth, Vatican Polyglot 
Press, 1929, p. 4.; italics ours. 
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which, even in pagan times, marked the decline and downfall of 
genuine physical training.”" Secondly, it is most fitting that Patron 
of Schools and Scholars be consulted for the solution of a problem 
affecting Catholic schools and youth who are trained behind their 
doors. Finally, it affords great satisfaction to point out to those who 
think that theologians deal only with matters dull and mystical, far 
above the reach of ordinary people, that theology does not ignore 
even such trivial things as games and sports and fun. May the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the writings of the Prince of Theologians serve 
to exhibit the vast compass of his mind, to prove the intimate con- 
nection of his lucent thought with the daily lives of men. May they 
prove that the wisdom of St. Thomas, brought forth seven centuries 
ago, can be used to solve the difficulties of the present with as much 
success as crowned that experiment in the Ages of Faith. 

The principles which lead to the solution of this difficulty may be 
found in the Summa Theologica. St. Thomas, in the treatment of 
the virtue of temperance, comes to its secondary virtues and discusses 
the position of modesty in relation to exterior acts.* He asks himself, 
“Whether there can be a virtue about games.”® He replies, quoting 
St. Augustine : 

Augustine says (Music. li): I pray thee spare thyself at times; for it 
becomes a wise man sometimes to relax the high pressure of his atten- 
tion to work. Now this relaxation of the mind from work consists in 
playful words or deeds. Therefore it becomes a wise and virtuous man 
to have recourse to such things at times. Moreover the Philosopher 


(Ethics. iv. 8) assigns to games the virtue of eutrapelia, which we call 
wittiness.”” 


Immediately follows a proof from reason, stating that the soul, even 
as the body needs rest, and refreshment, must be withdrawn from the 


‘ibid., p. 16. 

* 2a, 2ae, q. 168. 

* ibid., a. 2. 

Tt must be noted in connection with this word “wittiness,” (translation of 
“jucunditatem” in the original) lest one gain the impression that we are beside 
the point in this place, that St. Thomas is speaking here of both playful words 
and deeds. As both are ordained to the same end, namely, the recreation of 
man, he treats them simultaneously. The athlete as well as the actor is con- 
cerned in this passage, as may be concluded from a cursory reading of the ques- 
tion. It may be noted also that his use of the word “ludus,” which we translate 
as “game,” must be understood clearly. In the English translation cited, 
“ludus,” in the title of Art. 2, is translated “game,” in the title of Art. 3, “play,” 
and in that of Art. 4, “mirth.” To clear up the possible confusion we give here 
a note appended to Art. 2, “Utrum in ludis possit esse aliqua virtus,” in the 
Faucher Edition of the Summa: “Adverte quod nomine ludi in proposito, venit 
tam ludis qui consistit in factis, quam jocus qui consistit in verbis; eadem enim 
est ratio utriusque moris.” This identity of term, however, does not affect the 
relevancy of the articles cited, as may readily be seen in the reading of them. 
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arduous labor of rational processes and its weariness must be remedied 
by an application of some pleasure. An anecdote for the life of St. 
John which he relates is worthy of reproduction :" 


Thus in the Conferences of the Fathers (xxiv. 21) it is related of 
Blessed John the Evangelist, that when some people were scandalized 
on finding him playing together with his disciples, he is said to have 
told one of them who carried a bow to shoot an arrow. And when the 
latter had done this several times, he asked him whether he could do it 
indefinitely, and the man answered that if he continued doing it, the 
bow would break. Whence the Blessed John drew the inference that in 
like manner man’s mind would break if its tension were never relaxed. 
Now suchlike words or deeds wherein nothing further is sought than 
the soul’s delight, are called playful or humorous. Hence it is neces- 
may at a to make use of them, in order to give rest, as it were, to 
the soul. 


Here we have established the subordinate function of games and 
sports. They are a necessary, delightful and laudable diversion by 
which the soul is rested and the faculties invigorated against further 
combats in the realm of rational activity. Not only are they virtuous, 
but even becoming, in a good man. St. Thomas continues, however, 
by cautioning against their immoderate use.’” 


“ 


; We must be careful, as in all other human actions, to conform 
ourselves to persons, time, and place, and take due account of other 


circumstances, so that our fun befit the hour and the man, as Tully 
says (De Offic. i. Tit. De Scurill.). 


Nor are all games forbidden even to those who wish to live penitently, 
according to the Commentary of the Books of Sentences. For, 
though,"* 


some games are evil of their very nature. 


on the other hand, others 


proceed from the joys of devotion: so David has said, “I shall 
play and become meaner—(more as a_ small child?)—before the 
Lord.’ And such games are not to be avoided, but to be praised and 
emulated 


and thirdly, more to our point: 


There are some games having no turpitude which the Philosopher 
calls liberal: and these are the matter of the virtue, namely, of Eutra- 


“in the body of the article; Cf. The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, literally translated by the Fathers of the English Dominican Province, 
London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1921. 

* ibid., body of the article. 

"4-16; 0). 4 ast: 24. 1, c. 

“2 Kings vi 22. In the Douay version; “I will both play and make myself 
meaner than I have done, and I will be little in my own eyes.” 
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pelia”; and therefore, with due respect to circumstances, they can be 
becoming to proper rest and to conviviality delightful to others.” 

This exposition of the positive value of sport in human life, so 
open-minded, so lucid, so sympathetic, by which the Angelical places 
recreation properly in the scheme of things, speaks for itself. The 
mind of the Holy Doctor may be summed up by two more quotations 
from the Summa Theologica.*’ He has cited the objection’® that 
there can be no virtue about games, to the proof of which the author- 
ity of St. John Chrysostom is adduced as follows: “It is not God, 
but the devil, that is the author of fun.’ St. Thomas replies: 

This statement of Chrysostom refers to the inordinate use of fun, 
especially by those who make the pleasure of games their end; of 
whom it is written (Wis. xv. 12): They have accounted our life a 
pastime. 

The net difficulty’® proposes that, as there is no purpose in games, 
there can be no virtue in them. But again the clear and mild reply: 
Playful actions themselves considered in their species are not directed 
to an end: but the pleasure derived from such actions is directed to the 
recreation and rest of the soul, and accordingly if this be done with 

moderation, it is lawful to make use of fun. 

But are all games in all circumstances praiseworthy and lawful? 

. Thomas replies to the contrary.” 

There may happen to be a sin in these (games) from the fact that cir- 

cumstances are not duly respected; hence in such games a thing may 

be suitable to one which may not be suitable to another. 
This is a prudent observation. In the report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion cited above, there is a chapter dealing with the hygiene of athletic 
training which bears the necessity of the adjustment of physical 
exercise to the condition of the subject. To the same report is ap- 
pended a table of statistics?! in which are enumerated thirty-seven 
sports of major and minor popularity. It would be wise for the 
sincere educator to examine these in order to enable the youth under 
his care to choose not only an absorbing and useful, but a fitting 
pastime. 


* Eutrapelia is best translated literally as “good diversion.” 
* Commentum. in Lib. IV. Sententiarum, loc. cit. 

"2a, 2ae, q. 168, art. 2. 

* loc. cit. obj. 2. 

* loc. cit., obj. 3. 

* Commentum in Lib. IV Sententiarum, loc. cit. 

* American College Athletics, p. 349. 
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The sins committed in athletics are of two kinds, as we may infer 
from the Summa Theologica. One may sin by excess for?? 


In all things dirigible according to reason, the excessive is that which 
goes beyond, and the deficient is that which falls short of the rule of 
reason. Now it has been stated (art. 2) that playful or jesting words 
or deeds are dirigible according to reason. Wherefore excessive play 
is that which goes beyond the rule of reason: and this happens in two 
ways. First on account of the very species of the acts employed for 
the purpose of fun. . . . Secondly, there may be excess in play, 
through lack of due circumstances: for instance when people make 
use of fun at undue times or places, or out of keeping with the matter 
in hand, or persons. This may be sometimes a mortal sin, on account 
of the strong attachment to play, when a man prefers the pleasure he 
derives therefrom to the love of God, so as to be willing to disobey a 
commandment of God or of the Church rather than forego suchlike 
amusements. Sometimes, however, it is a venial sin, for instance where 
a man is not so attached to amusement as to be willing for its sake to 
do anything in disobedience to God. 


Therefore, it may be concluded that the collegiate athletic system 
which presses the participant to such an extent that the primary duty 
of study is neglected, is a disorderly and sinful system; that the 
college which permits athletic glory and ambition and the so-called 
“pageantry of college life” to dim the lustre of academic achievement, 
is disorderly and sinful; and that the athlete who becomes so occupied 
in sport that the proper fulfillment of his scholastic obligations is 


impossible, is likewise guilty, more or less, of sin. 

There may be sin in games by defect also :** 

In human affairs whatever is against reason is a sin. Now it is against 
reason for a man to be burdensome to others, for example by offering 
no pleasure to others and also by hindering their enjoyment. Where- 
fore Seneca says (De Quat. Virt., cap. De Continentia); Let your 
conduct be guided by wisdom so that no one will think you rude, or 
despise you as a cad. 

Wherefore, it may be further concluded that the college or school 
which does not afford convenient and efficient means for all to partake 
in sports to a moderate and reasonable extent, sins by defect; that 
the college or school which, by a highly-developed system of athletic 
organizations in which none but the expert are deemed worthy to 
participate, excludes the awkward and unproficient from a rightful 
share in the joys and advantages of the games, sins also by defect; 
and that the individual who is so abnormally bent upon intellectual 
pursuits that his physical welfare is neglected or whose company is 
distasteful to others, is at fault according to the canons of moderate 
and wise living. 


* 2a, 2ae. q. 168, art. 3, body of the article. 
* ibid. art. 4, body of the article 
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Of these two classes of sins, however, one is the greater :** 


Since, however, play is useful for the sake of the rest and pleasure it 
affords; and since, in human life, pleasure and rest are not in quest 
for their own sake, but for the sake ‘of operation, as stated in Ethic. 
x. 6, it follows that the lack of mirth is less sinful than the excess 
thereof. 
No one, certainly, well interested in the subject, ed afford to over- 
look this final consideration. 

The problem which confronts the American educator has been 
seen. The sturdy principles which govern the use of games and 
sports have been indicated. There remains only to say that a grave 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders of the fathers of educational 
families, the earnest men who administrate the colleges and schools, to 
prevent the evil where it does not exist and to correct it where it has 
been shown to reside. 

It is almost a natural thing for immature youth to gain an un- 
balanced impression of the values and duties of life. But it is the 
vocation of the teacher to present to the young a proper sense of right 
and wrong. To draw a boy away from play has been a distasteful 
task from the beginnings of history; for boys have always preferred 
play to work. If, however, this preferment were encouraged by the 
elders, schools would never have come into existence. Surely, no one 
would minimize the value of play; but everyone must work in this 
life. No one would scoff at the thing called “college spirit,” for if 
“college spirit” be an empty idea, then one can have no love for family 
honor or patriotism; but occasionally in the course of human events 
family honor and patriotism have been employed to cover a multitude 
of sins. No one would deprive the healthy, happy boy of his football 
or his tennis racket; nor would anyone seek to tear down the hand- 
some gymnasia, destroy the equipment, cancel the schedules, discharge 
the coaches and disband the teams which characterize the student life 
in the American college; but as the boy must put his football in 
cupboard and take up his primer at the proper time, so the young men 
in college must be taught to restrict themselves to the moderate use 
of the athletic blessings which efficiency and wise pedagogy have 
made possible. 

Some men would condone the situation reported by the bulletin 
of the Carnegie Foundation, saying that the great spectacles of college 
sports are but a natural expression of the peculiar energy and en- 
thusiasm of American youth. But can it not be reasonably expected 


* ibid. 
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that the youth of any nation would foster the same policy, did the 
teachers of that country permit the like to occur? There are some who 
point to gorgeous scenes occasioned by football games between great 
universities and attempt to discern in them “the American ecstacy,” 
to hear in the titanic roar of the happy crowd the voice of Columbia 
calling her sons to do or die, to see in the colorful, mighty demonstra- 
tion “so much vitality, so much beauty, so much joy of life. . . .”% 

But are such things joys forever? The heritage of pagan Rome 
was not a testament of amphitheatres, of pugilism and of cheering 
multitudes, but rather was it colored by art, measured by the sound 
skill of ancient scientists and preserved for our admiring age by the 
graceful thought of immortal literateurs. 

Let American efficiency and enthusiasm continue to place before 
the public great manifestations of beauty, of entertainment and of 
that thoroughly red-blooded sportsmanship which thrills the heart of 
every honest man. But let that enthusiasm first inspire the college 
boy to greater efforts on the high field of intellectual action. Let 
that efficiency effect in the young men of America a sound mind in a 
sound body, making each one worthy of the definition once applied 
to their Angelic Patron, St. Thomas, “an orderly exposition of what 
a man should be,” delightful to God and to men. 


. * Cf., e. g., “But This Isn’t England,” by Paul Gallico, Liberty, Feb. 15, 
1930. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


JAMES CONATY, O.P. 


Fr. f | HE year of 1930 marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
feta, the foundation of the Convent of the Immaculate Con- 
@>_| ception. Located on the campus of the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., this beautiful Gothic struc- 
ture is the central House of Studies of the Dominican Order in 
the United States. During the last quarter of a century, year 
after year, it has sent forth bands of young men, sons of Dominic 
and priests of God, to carry unto a waiting world the message 
of Christ. Many and varied have been their fields of labor, yet 
always have these alumni held in fond regard the home of their 
priestly education; some of them have returned in later years 
to seek well-earned rest beneath its sheltering roof; all of them 
have looked back, in pleasant memories, to holy and happy days 
within its walls. After twenty-five years this venerable convent 
can look with pride to the fruit of its early training; after twen- 
ty-five years it can boast, justifiably, of long and unremitting 
service for the cause of the Church in the United States. 
When, in 1897, Reverend L. F. Kearney, O.P., S.T.M., was 
elected Provincial of the Province of Saint Joseph, two facts con- 
fronted him: one, the growing inadequacy of the Studium at 
Saint Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio; the other, its corelative, the 
urgent need of a new House of Studies. Likewise, in beginning 
activities for the immediate alleviation of this need, two facts 
influenced his choice of a suitable site. One was the ideal of 
Saint Dominic, himself, that wherever possible the Houses of 
Study of his Order should be erected in or near a University 
center; Paris, Bologna, Salerno, Oxford, all the great Univer- 
sities of the thirteenth century had known the Friar Preachers, 
not only as students but as doctors and professors. The other 
was the rapid progress of Catholic University, at that time only 
in its infancy yet facing a brilliant future. Consequently, to- 
wards the close of the year 1902, a plot of land, facing on the 
campus of Catholic University in Washington, D.C., was pur- 
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chased by the Province of Saint Joseph. The plans of the pro- 
posed convent, originally drawn up by Pére Bioley, O.P., dis- 
tinguished Belgian art critic, were modified to suit American 
conditions by Rev. R. J. Meaney, O.P., under whose supervision 
the construction work was placed. 

On April 23, 1903, first beginnings were made. The turning 
of the first sod and the breaking of grounds, a simple act in 
itself, was made an occasion of great solemnity. Among those 
present on that memorable day were Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop Ryan of Philadelphia, Archbishop Farley of New York, 
Monsignor O’Connell, Rector of Catholic University, Father 
Proctor, Provincial of the English Dominicans, and many other 
distinguished clerics and laymen. Work on the foundation was 
pushed rapidly forward; on August 16th of the same year, the 
corner stone of the new convent was placed by His Excellency, 
Most Reverend Diomede Falconio, Apostolic Delegate and, by 
a happy coincidence, a member of the great Order of Saint Fran- 
cis. The sermon on this occasion was preached by Cardinal 
O’Connell, at that time Bishop of Portland, Maine, who took as 
his theme “the wedding of the old and the new”—the union of 
the centuries-old Order of Preachers with the new University ; 
the bringing of the zeal and sanctity of an old religious life into 
new and fertile fields. 

Little more than two years later, the Convent of the Im- 
maculate Conception, a magnificent example of Gothic archi- 
tecture, beautifully finished in light grey lime-stone and em- 
bodying in its strong lines every ideal of the Order of Dominic, 
was completed. In August, 1905, the students and faculty of the 
House of Studies at Somerset, Ohio, were transferred to their 
new home and a new era had dawned for the Province of Saint 
Joseph. Exactly one hundred years after Father Fenwick had 
left Baltimore for the wilderness of Kentucky, there to open 
first foundations of the Dominican Order in this country, the 
sons of that same Order took possession of their new and beau- 
tiful Studium. On August 20, 1905, the College was officially 
opened and blessed—a simple, unpretentious event, with Cardinal 
Gibbons the only invited guest. 

More solemn ceremonies marked the final dedication of the 
choir chapel on February 4, 1907. In the presence of His Ex- 
cellency, Most Reverend Diomede Falconio, Apostolic Delegate, 
Solemn High Mass was celebrated by Father Bede, O.F.M., 
Guardian of the Franciscan Monastery, assisted by members of 
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his Order as ministers. Representatives of the various Religious 
Congregations, located on the University Campus, joined with 
their Dominican brethren in carrying out all the splendor of the 
liturgy. Present in the choir were distinguished members of the 
clergy, among them, Monsignor Cerretti, Reverend Doctors 
Shahan, Grannan, Pace, Aiken, Hyvernatt, and Poels, all of Cath- 
olic University; Reverend Father Judge, S.J., and Very Rev- 
erend Father Elliott, C.S.P. A letter and blessing from Pope 
Pius X was read by the Reverend Provincial, Father Kearney, 
who also preached an eloquent sermon on “the dedication of 
another temple to the honor and glory of Almighty God.” Dur- 
ing the course of his talk, Father Kearney emphasized the fact 
that this House of Studies would stand as a monument to the 
generous spirit and lasting gratitude of the poor of the United 
States, those poor whom his brethren had so faithfully and zeal- 
ously served. 

Reverend D. J. Kennedy, O.P., S.T.M., who had been Prior 
at Saint Joseph’s, was appointed first Prior of the College of the 
Immaculate Conception. His task it was to guide the destinies 
of the new convent during its early and critical years, a task 
that he performed well and wisely. Even in later years, after 
the burden of superior had been laid aside, to be taken up by 
others, Father Kennedy continued his labors in the House of 
Studies, devoting himself to the education and training of young 
men for the priesthood. Prior, Regent and Professor, he worked 
unceasingly for his beloved students. The story of the House 
of Studies is the story of Father Kennedy. 

The story of the College of the Immaculate Conception is 
the story of the progress of the Dominican Order in the United 
States. In 1905, the community in Washington numbered only 
thirty; today it counts its members at one hundred and fifteen. 
Twenty-five years ago, this College was the only House of 
Studies in the Province of Saint Joseph; today it directs the 
activities of two subsidiary Studiums—the House of Philosophy 
at River Forest, Illinois, and the House of Theology at Somerset, 
Ohio. Truly, the faith of Father Kearney in the future has 
been amply justified. May the Mother of God, Mary Immacu- 
late, bless and ever guide the convent dedicated to her honor, 
on this, the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 





SAINT “ELMO”—THE SAILORS’ PATRON‘ 


VALERIAN M. MANNING, O.P. 


UITE recently, Rev. J. E. Rockliff, international prompter 
of the Apostleship of the Sea, returned to England after 
a visit to North and South America, where he had estab- 
lished several centers of the organization. The Apostle- 
ship aims to administer to the spiritual needs of Catholic sea- 
men, who according to Father Rockliff make up more than fifty 
per cent of the entire number of sailors. These men have been 
sadly neglected spiritually, and when help has been given in the 
past, usually it has come through non-Catholic channels. From 
a Catholic point of view, such a condition is deplorable, and to 
combat it the Apostleship of the Sea has been organized. An 
organization of this nature needs spiritual as well as material 
aid, and could’place itself under no better patron than one who 
spent the last years of his life preaching to the seamen along 
the coasts of Spain and Portugal. It was Blessed Peter Gon- 
zalez, O.P., Patron of Spanish and Portugese Sailors, known 
commonly under the name “Saint Elmo” or “Saint Telmo,” who 
brought so many of these men back to their neglected religious 
duties. 
Peter Gonzalez was born in the year 1190 at Astorga, Spain. 
His parents, who belonged to the wealthy and ancient Castillian 
nobility, gave Peter an education suited to his rank. Endowed 
by nature with extraordinary intellectual ability, he excelled in 
all his studies. It soon became apparent, however, that his 
masters were tardy in their recognition of the spiritual ambi- 
tions of Peter, even though they perceived his unusual qualities 
of mind. He was well drilled in all those things which fit men 
to shine among savants, while the cockle of worldly ambition 
and love of ease was allowed to take root and thrive in his heart. 
He was a tall youth of striking appearance, polished man- 
ners and winning personality, but, although destined for the 


*In accordance with the decree of Urban VIII, the author does not intend 
to anticipate the judgment of the Church. 
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priesthood, he was woefully deficient in the virtues of humility, 
self-denial and solid piety which should be found in one who 
aspires to that holy state. He completed his studies under his 
indulgent uncle, the Bishop of Astorga, who, captivated by 
Peter’s charm, appointed him Canon, and shortly afterwards 
obtained for him the office of Dean of the Cathedral. 

Such precipitate elevation to dignity turned Peter’s head. 
He decided to take possession of the Deanery with all possible 
pomp and splendor. But on Christmas Day, surrounded by a 
magnificent cortege, riding through the crowded square in front 
of the Cathedral, he was flung into the mud by the angered 
beast that bore him. As he rose from the mire he presented a 
ludicrous spectacle, and became the object of the laughter and 
jeers of the multitude. The lesson was rude but salutary. 

In this moment of bitter humiliation, the grace of God 
touched Peter’s heart, and, realizing the shallowness of worldly 
honor, he threw himself on the mercy of God. He retired to 
Palencia where he led a life of prayer and mortification, seeking 
the light to. known the will of God and the courage to follow 
it. Peace came to his soul, and a great desire was born in his 
heart to combine a life of penance and prayer with the use of 
the precious talents which God had given him for the service of 
his fellow men. The Order of Friar Preachers offered him all 
he sought. Hence he applied for admission to the Convent of 
the Order recently erected at Palencia (1219), and began a life 
of penance, prayer and Apostolic labor. He strove arduously to 
“put off the old man” by the mortification of his pride and self 
love, and, with the aid of devout prayer, exact observance of the 
Rule, and fervent devotion to the Most Blessed Sacrament and 
the Blessed Virgin, “to put on Jesus Christ.” In changing his 
state of life, Peter had indeed become a new man. 

His friends, however, did not give him up without a struggle. 
They tried by various means to draw him back to his former 
circle by emphasizing the ease and dignity which could be his if 
he would but return. They pleaded in vain, for he now looked 
upon the baubles which this world has to give with the eyes of 
a true disciple of Jesus Christ. 

After he had finished the study of Sacred Theology and Holy 
Scripture he was sent out to preach to the people. Having laid 
solidly the foundation of all the virtues in his own soul, he was 
well fitted to lead others along the road to sanctification. He 
had a marvelous power over his audience, rich and poor alike, 
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and he brought even the most hardened sinners to repentance. 
He was eloquent it is true, but the secret of his success is to be 
found in his personal sanctity. He was no mere director, he was 
a leader whose every action was a living example of the doctrine 
he preached. 

Eventually his reputation for sanctity reached the ears of 
Ferdinand III, who was at this time waging war on the Saracens, 
and Peter was summoned to his side. Ferdinand desiring to have 
Peter always at hand, appointed him Royal Confessor.? Peter 
profited by the King’s confidence to reform the morals of the 
dissolute young nobles of the Court and the officers and soldiers 
of the army. His daily life was a powerful influence for good. 
At Court he lived the same life of penance, humility, and re- 
tirement as in the Cloister. Peter accompanied Ferdinand on 
all his expeditions against the Moors, and had a great share in 
the victories by his prayers, prudent counsels, and, above all, by 
the marvellous reformation in the morals of the Army. 

The capture of Cordova by Ferdinand III in 1236 opened up 
a new field for the zeal of Peter. He restrained the ardor of the 
victorious army, saved the honor of the virgins and the lives 
of numberless children. He released Christian prisoners from 


the dungeons, purified the Mosques and preached the Gospel to 
the Moors. 


The honors which the King and Court showered upon him 
did not spoil the man of God. About this time he saw in a 
vision a large multitude of people, steeped in ignorance and 
shackled by superstition, with outstretched arms imploring his 
aid. Their cry of distress touched the chords of Peter’s heart, 
and they did not call in vain. He turned his back upon the Court 
to devote himself to labor among Christ’s poor. Neither the 
earnest entreaties of his friends, nor the consideration of the good 
effect that his presence exerted on the Army could induce him to 
return. The poor were asking for bread; he would not give 
them a stone. 

Marianna, a well known Spanish Historian tells us, “About 
this time there flourished an illustrious man named Peter Gon- 
zalez, who after having left the Court, where he had held sev- 
eral offices of considerable importance, consecrated the rest of 


* Confessarium fuisse Regis Castillae, cognomente Sancti, plerique affirment 
Malvenda, Annal. P. 693. 

* Histoire des Hommes Illustres De L’Orde Saint Dominique. Avril, 
Tome IX, p. 56. 
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his days to instructing the poor of Galicia and the Asturias. He 
was a celebrated preacher and by means of missions which he 
conducted in all the towns and villages, banished ignorance and 
libertinism from those provinces.”* 

Galicia and the Asturias were the principal theatre of his 
labors. With the charity and zeal of an Apostle he went from 
town to town, bringing countless sinners to repentance, settling 
long standing family quarrels, and wiping out all kinds of scan- 
dals. He was a veritable angel of peace. His mere presence was 
sufficient to smooth over every misunderstanding. Great multi- 
tudes followed him from place to place, and he brought about 
so many conversions that he might be called “The New Apostle 
of Spain.’® 

In the Dioceses of Compostella and Tuy his ministry was 
crowned with signal success. There his sanctity and miracles 
brought many back to the practice of religion. “On one occasion, 
at Bayonne, the crowd which had gathered to listen to his dis- 
course was so great that he was forced to preach to them in an 
immense field outside the walls of the City. Suddenly a violent 
storm arose. The thunder rolled, the lightning flashed, and his 
audience, fearing a deluge, prepared to disperse. Peter, however, 
calmed their fears and prayed God to protect them from the fury 
of the elements. His prayer was heard, and, although torrents 
of rain flooded the surrounding country, the place where he was 
preaching was undisturbed. He finished his sermon amidst the 
prayers of the people.’® 

Like Saint Dominic his model, our zealous and indefatigable 
friar ended his days in the Apostolate. Having preached in 
nearly all the principal provinces of Spain, he now turned to that 
work for which his name had been honored even to our own 
day, the evangelization of the sailors in the seaport towns. This 
was his last mission, the Apostolate among the seamen, and it 
ended only with his death. His arduous labors, great austerities 
and incessant journeys had sapped his strength, without, how- 
ever, diminishing the ardor of his zeal. Like another Paul he 
preached to the seamen anywhere and everywhere. Though they 
were rough and callous characters, personal danger did not deter 
Peter. He sought them along the highways and byways, in the 
taverns, on the quays, and even in their very ships. His elo- 


* Marianna, Hist. d’Espagne, Liv. XIII. p. 49-50. 
* Histoire des Hommes IIlustres De L’Orde Saint Dominique, T. 1. p. 57. 
*Acta Sanctorum, April. T. 11, p. 395. 
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quence held them spellbound, and gradually, almost in spite of 
themselves, his personal sanctity and earnest solicitude for their 
salvation melted the hearts of these hardened and long neglected 
men. 

The bark of Peter’s life was rapidly nearing port. On Palm 
Sunday, 1246, at Pesiguero he foretold his approaching death. 
Wishing to die among his brethren he set out for Compostella, 
but when he had reached the village of Santa Columba he became 
so weak that he was forced to return to Tuy. There after having 
received the last sacraments, he passed to his eternal reward on 
Easter Sunday, April 15, 1246. He was buried with great solem- 
nity at the Cathedral of Tuy in a magnificent tomb. 

Peter’s influence upon the sailors, however, did not end with 
his death. On the contrary it increased. He who loved them in 
this world has not forgotten them in the next; nor have they 
forgotten him. With utmost confidence they call upon him when- 
ever danger threatens them at sea, and their pleas are not in 
vain. The promptness with which he has obtained succor for 
‘them has earned for him the title of Patron of Spanish and 
Portugese Mariners. He is invoked under the name of Saint 
Telmo or Elmo, which is supposed to be a corruption of Saint 
Erasmus, formerly Patron of Sailors in the Mediterranean. 

This is an unique situation and it might be well to seek an 
explanation. Some early chroniclers tried to settle the diffi- 
culty by claiming that Telmus was the surname of Peter Gon- 
zalez. This theory has no real evidence to support it, for surely 
his contemporaries would have recorded the fact. Though 
“Peter Gonzalez” is quite often found in the chronicles of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the surname 
Telmus is conspicuous by its absence. It first appears in a his- 
tory by Ferdinand Castillo in 1589, and subsequent writers fol- 
lowed his lead. Mamachi and his collaborators based their stand 
upon a document of Anthony Sers, a supposed contemporary of 
Peter Gonzalez. By historical criticism they later discovered the 
document to be a forgery and retracted their former statement. 

Sousa gives the most rational explanation of this phenome- 
non. “Before the time of Peter Gonzalez, Saint Erasmus was 
the favorite patron of Mariners under the name of Saint Elmo. 
From the time of the miracle of Bayonne, however, whenever 
the sailors were in danger they remembered Peter’s display of 
power over the elements and had recourse to him. Receiving 
favorable results through his intercession, the mariners gradu- 
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ally transferred to him, not only the devotion given to their 
former patron, but even his name.”” 

One point is certain. It is Blessed Peter Gonzalez whom the 
seamen invoke under the name of Saint Telmo or Elmo. Time 
and time again he has shown himself visibly to them while abat- 
ing the fury of the sea. “In 1662 a Spanish fleet returning from 
the Indies richly laden, was overtaken by a raging storm and 
the boats were on the point of sinking with their valuable cargo. 
In their distress the mariners called upon Saint Elmo. Their 
prayers were answered. The Saint appeared to them and the 
tempest subsided.’® 

A lively devotion towards Peter Gonzalez, O.P., flourishes 
even to this day. In all the parts of the Iberian Peninsula and 
all along the coast, one can find chapels, altars, images, and 
paintings, all attesting to the profound devotion of the sailors 
to their Patron. Confraternities are established in his honor, 
especially at Bayonne, Vigo and Tuy. At the latter place his 
relics are enclosed in a beautiful silver shrine and exceptional 
honors are accorded him. He is the Patron of the Diocese and 
his feast is celebrated with the greatest solemnity. 

The Holy See has frequently encouraged the devotion of 
the seamen towards Blessed Peter by granting, among many 
other indulgences, a plenary indulgence for visiting the Chapels 
of Saint Telmo at San Lucar de Barrameda,® Valencia,’® Tuy,™ 
and the chapel of the Confraternity of Calkers’* under his pro- 
tection at Toulon, France. Benedict XIV writes of Blessed Peter 
Gonzalez, “The confidence of the mariners towards that ven- 
erable servant of God is so well known and of such long stand- 
ing, that he is regarded by these people as their Patron.’’* 

So numerous were the miracles worked at Peter’s tomb that 
Pope Innocent IV by a Bull of 1254 permitted the Spanish Do- 
minicans to celebrate his feast every year with the same solem- 
nity as if he had been formally canonized. The Bishop of Tuy 
judicially attested to one hundred and eighty miracles in the first 
twelve years after the Saint’s death. After many petitions for 
his canonization, in 1741 Pope Benedict XIV beatified the servant 


* Acta Sanctorum, April, T. 11, p. 388. 
*L’Annee Dominicaine, Avril. T 1, p. 400. 
® Bullarium, O.P., V. 102. 

* VII 


, 483. 
* De Servi Dei Beatif. I, ii, C. XXIV. 
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of God and approved his cult for the entire Dominican Order, 
and for the dioceses of Palencia and Tuy. At the request of the 
King of Spain it was extended to all the dioceses in his kingdom, 
by a Papal Brief of September 18, 1748. 

His remains have been transferred several times but now 
rest in a magnificent silver shrine in the Cathedral of Tuy. On 
the right side of the sarcophagus is a marble plaque containing 
the following couplet : 


NAUTARUS PATRONUS ADEST HAC TEIMUS IN URNA. 
FELIX QUAE MANES CONTINET URNA SUOS."* 


It pertains to the future glory of Blessed Peter Gonzalez to 
be proclaimed officially Patron of Mariners by the Vicar of 
Christ. That supreme honor has actually been solicited from the 
Holy See by the Sailors and numerous Cardinals, Archbishops 
and Bishops of France, Spain, Portugal, England, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland and Peru, and by the Apostolic Vicars 
of the Congo and China. Let us hope that these requests shall 
not have been in vain, and that one day Blessed Peter Gonzalez 
will be officially proclaimed by Holy Mother Church as “The 
Patron of Mariners.” 

In the meantime the Apostleship of the Sea could find no 
better Patron under whom to carry on its noble work, than 
under the Saintly Spaniard who labored so diligently during the 
last years of his life in that very field. At any rate we can all 
with great profit pray with Holy Mother Church: “O God who 
dost grant singular help through Blessed Peter to such as are 
in danger at sea, grant through his intercession that in all the 
storms of this life, the light of Thy grace may ever shine upon 
us whereby we may be able to gain the port of eternal salvation.” 


“HERE LIES TELMO, PATRON OF SAILORS, 
HAPPY THE SHRINE WHICH CONTAINS HIS REMAINS. 
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DEMONIC POSSESSION,—A POSSIBILITY 


MATTHEW M. McGLYNN, O.P. 


me te HE records of religion among savage and cultured peoples 

Ka By alike, show a striking universality of belief in the existence 

Gx} and operations of evil spirits, particularly in that kind of 

operation known as “possession.” The fact and possibility 

of possession, or the inhabitation and control of a human body by a 

demon is something one must accept with the New Testament, with 

faith in Christ. Exorcisms are bound up with the integrity of the 
Gospels and with the facts of Our Lord’s life. 

Rationalism has tried to explain away, both the universal beliefs 
of mankind and the facts on which it is based, making no discrimi- 
nation between pagan and Christian demonology, but accounting all 
credence in devils and diabolical influence as superstition. Underneath 
this charge of superstition may generally be found the assumption 
that devils are a sort of puerile invention—beings quite as fabulous 
as fairies and goblins—to be numbered among those “things of a 
child” which civilization has discarded on coming of intellectual 
manhood. 

That there have been superstitions about devils, no one can deny. 
There have been superstitions about God too. But it is bad logic to 
deny to God, or for that matter to any being, the right to exist, sim- 
ply because he has been falsely or inadequately apprehended. The 
foolish ideas men have held about devils, then, are not enough to 
condemn belief in their existence and influence, unless, perchance, 
all ideas about devils are foolish. But such is not the case. Catholic 
demonology is really sane, coherent and scientific. The concepts of 
demons and the explanation of their action given by St. Thomas in 
the Summa Theologica are thoroughly reasonable and upset the as- 
sumption that diabolical existence and influence are absurd. We 
shall attempt briefly to outline this doctrine with special reference to 
the possibility of demonic possession. 

The word demon was used by some of the Greek philosophers 
to signify an inferior god or goddess. All demons were not con- 
sidered evil. Some were benevolent exercising an office analogous to 
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that of our Guardian Angel. In the Greek of the New Testament, 
however, and throughout Catholic Theology, the word bears the evil 
signification only. Devil is sometimes used interchangeably with 
demon, but for the most part, it denotes Satan, the prince of demons. 

The Catholic teaching is that a demon is by nature an angel, and 
by his own free act, a fallen angel. So, the steps to an understanding 
of the possibility of demonic possession are: first, the existence of 
angels; secondly, the existence of fallen angels; thirdly, the reason 
for the malevolence of fallen angels—and finally their capability of 
exercising this malevolence to the detriment of man. 
~~ An angel is an incorporeal or spiritual, personal being, endowed 
with intellect and free will, situated in a plane of perfection superior 
toman. The fact of angelic existence is manifestly contained in Holy 
Scripture—and the doctrine has been defined by the Fourth Lateran 
and the Vatican Councils. St. Thomas brings reason to the expla- 
nation of revelation in an argument showing the reasonableness of 
the existence of angels or “intellectual substances.” They are needed, 
as it were, to fill out the perfection of the universe intended by the 
creator. Things are more and more perfect as they approach closer 
and closer in likeness to God, the Fountainhead of all being and 
perfection. The closest a creature can come to God is to resemble 
Him in the very perfection by which He produces things, namely, 
intellect and will. This resemblance is to be found perfectly only in 
a creature of pure intellect and will—an intellectual substance—an 
angel. Therefore, if the universe contains the highest possible kind 
of nature, (which is very fitting, albeit not necessary), angels exist. 

While the certainty of angelic existence is assured from revela- 
tion only, reason suffers not the least violence in assenting to it. God’s 
infinite power can call into being anything which involves no contra- 
diction and there is nothing contradictory in a nature superior to the 
human, entirely free from the body with its limitations, having a 
pure intellect and will. In fact, reason, being able to arrive at a 
notion of a being thus nobly endowed, ought to be delighted to learn 
through faith that such a being really exists. Incidentally the exis- 
tence of an incomprehensible number of creatures so perfect may 
mitigate the shock which staggers the mind when it contemplates the 
evils of our little visible world. 

To show there is no absurdity in the idea of a fallen angel, we 
need but to add that any creature with a free will can, according to 
the condition of its nature, be deficient in its action, that is to say, can 


*St. Thomas Summa Theologica, P. I., Q. 50, a. 1. 
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commit sin. The only will which cannot sin is the Divine Will, 
because only the Divine Will is the rule or measure of its own action.’ 
Similarly, a carpenter can be deficient in sawing a piece of wood, 
because his action is not the final norm determining how wood must be 
sawed. If the action of sawing could not go wrong, this would be 
only because the action was conformed to the rule of right sawing by 
its very nature which is another way of saying that the action and the 
rule would have to be identified. As for the fact that some angels 
have sinned, which is the same as saying that demons exist, this is 
also a matter of faith, revealed in Scripture and defined by the 
Church.* 

The problem of the fall of Satan and his followers, with its 
many intricacies, we need not consider here, since we are concerned 
chiefly with the possibility of demonic agency. Briefly—the church 
teaches that demons were created in innocence and became evil by 
their own free act. The causes, constituents and effects of that act 
have been subjects of exhaustive theology treatises and controversies. 
The principal points of the Angelic Doctor’s teaching may be thus 
stated : the devil was created probably in grace, as opposed to a state 
of mere nature.* In the first free act which he elicited immediately 
after the first instant of his creation, he sinned® and caused by way 
of exhortation, the sin of the other angels in the same instant.® Lapse 
of time is unnecessary for angelic intimation and consent. The sin 
of satan was pride. (ib. a. 2) The precise object of that pride is 
uncertain. It is known that he desired to be as God.’ By way of 
elimination we arrive at two possible explanations of this desire: 
either he spurned the gratuitous supernatural happiness offered him 
by God, and preferred the beatitude which he could attain by virtue 
of his nature alone—or he desired to have that likeness to God which 
comes of grace, without the help of God. Sin for him was like death 
for man—the end of probation—not because the sin was too great to 
be forgiven but because by its nature the angelic will must stand for- 


*Iloc. cit. Q. 63, a. 1. 

*In regard to cases of possession and obsession there are many factual 
evidences (offering various degrees of probability) particularly the phenomena 
of spiritism which substantiates Catholic doctrine on this point. But to consider 
them here would be to go beyond the scope of our paper which proposes only 
to explain the rational possibility of demonaical possession. 5 

"2. ¢: 2. G2, a, 4. 

* ib. q. 63, a. 6. 

*ib. a. 8. 

"Is. ch. 14, v. 14. 
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ever unchanged and unchangeable in its first choice. The conse- 
quences of this choice have been for satan and his angels, endless pain 
and for mankind the efficient hatred of an envious foe. 

Envy in the fallen angels is but the logical sequel of their pride, 
for whoever exalts self above others, is saddened when excelled by 
others. Hence they desire and strive by all means to deprive men of 
that excellence most humiliating to themselves—eternal happiness. 

So much for demonic existence and malice. But why is man 
exposed to the assaults of that malice and on the part of demons how 
can it be exercised in the manner described in the New Testament 
under the name, “possession ?” 

The Council of Trent teaches that mankind became captive in 
the empire of satan by original sin. Three factors explain this 
bondage: the sin of man, the justice of God and the malice of satan.° 
Through His passion and death, Christ has freed men from this 
slavery, by obtaining remission of their sins, by reconciling them with 
God and by thwarting the malice of Satan, which in its excess planned 
unwittingly the redeeming death. Therefore did Our Lord say when 
He took leave of His disciples, to enter into His agony, “Now shall 
the prince of this world be cast out.”*° Only by virtue of the passion 
of Christ is it possible that any man overcome satan so as to escape 
eternal death.”** 

As regards possession, the Gospel texts admit of only one inter- 
pretation, the one always taught by the Church, namely, that by pos- 
session demons are actually in the demoniacs using their bodies as 
instruments.’? But how can a devil be in a person? How can a devil 
act upon a person? These questions are closely connected, and an- 
swering the second we answer the first also. 

Keeping in mind the angelic nature of demons, we observe that 
they are entirely incorporeal and, therefore, incapable of being in 
place in the manner that bodies are, as water in a vase, or a table in a 
room. For this, is required quantity, which, giving extension to a 
body, allows it to be measured by contact with the material surface 
which surrounds it. Angels have no dimensive quantity, because 
they have no bodies. Nor can they be in the possessed as something 
intrinsic—either as substantial forms, because they are essentially 


* Summa Theol. P. 1, q. 64, a. 2. 

* op. cit. P. 3, q. 49, a2. 

* John Ch. 12, v. 31. 

* Summa Theol. P. 3, q. 49, a. 2 ad 2um. 

* By this presence in the subject, possession differs from obsession. The 
latter term is properly applied only to diabolical assaults from outside the 
person obsessed as apparitions or the preternatural moving of material objects. 
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spiritual,—or as accidental forms, because they are essentially sub- 
stantial. How then? St. Thomas tells us,1* “By the application of 
the angelic power to any place whatsoever. An angel is said to be in 
corporeal place.” A devil is in the one he possesses, therefore, by 
acting upon him and in no other way. 

But how is this? What is the angelic power with regard to man 
and what are its limitations? 

Angels are able to cause local motion in bodies (loc. cit. q. 110, 
a. 3.). This appears from the gradation of perfections in the uni- 
verse, wherein divine wisdom has ordained that the highest perfection 
of a lower order be possessed by the order superior to it. The vege- 
tation of plants is attained in the nutritive life of the brute kingdom 
whose highest perfection, sensation is in turn attained by man. The 
highest perfection of corporeal nature in general, which is local mo- 
tion, must fall, therefore, within the power of the superior nature 
which is spiritual. This truth is illustrated in the soul of man which 
moves the body, as St. Thomas says, “first and foremost by local 
motion.” The connection between local motion in sense organs and 
sense perception is most intimate, and being able to arrange and move 
the particles of sense organs at will, an angel can induce sense im- 
pressions, imaginations and emotions with facility..* Through this 
power angels may move the external members of the body also. So 
by reason of their natural endowments, demons are capable of des- 
potic rule over all that is animal in man. Here precisely their power 
terminates. They cannot invade the spiritual part of man whose 
intellect is in the custody of free will, which, in turn, is subject to 
God alone in its operations.’® 

In demoniacs, therefore, demons are present by their action, 
which consists in moving corporeal faculties and members. Viewed 
physically this action is the same when devils directly tempt persons to 
sin. It is the motion of particles in the organ of the imagination which 
causes perceptions, these, in turn, lend themselves as matter to the 
intellect; sinful deeds, suggested by these images, are then considered 
by the intellect and presented to the will for acceptance or rejection, 
and the temptation is complete. The devil by his physical action on 
organic matter merely sets things in motion. His attack upon the will 


"ep, ct. P. 1. ¢. 52, a 1. 

“1. o-@ 1144. 3, 

*1.¢. Q. 57, a. 4. “The devil is not the cause of sin directly or sufficiently 
but only by way of persuading or proposing a desirable object,” says St. 
Thomas. 

*op. cit. P. Ia, 2ae, q. 80, a. 1. 
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is thus, indirect—and however powerful the assault may be, the will 
retains its freedom. The devil can in no way induce man to sin of 
necessity.17 But, since devils are present wherever they act they are 
truly present to those whom they tempt in this manner. Possession 
is not different from temptation by a different kind of physical 
energy brought to bear in either case, because in both, demons act by 
moving matter locally. However, possession and temptation differ in 
this that the former consists only in demonic control of the body and 
not, as does the latter, in an inducement to sin. Temptation presup- 
poses actual freedom of judgment and volition in the one tempted. 
But possession seems to be so captivating upon the body as to impede 
rational motion and render the victim for the time, incapable of moral 
action—as it were, mere beast—a slave subject to the cruel commands 
of personal maleficence—to be buffeted, tossed about, torn, cut, 
deafened or blinded, or used as a mouthpiece according as the in- 
genuity of the possessing demon or demons may dictate. This action 
extends so far and only so far a God permits for the working out of 
His inscrutable designs. 

In fine, demons and demonic possession are in accord with 
reason. There is reason for the existence of demons, because they 
are angels by nature—for their sin, because they are free agents—for 
their hatred of man, because they are proud and envious,—for their 
power to tempt and to possess, because they have command over 
matter on account of their spiritual excellence,—for the exercise of 
that power, because God has permitted it as a just penalty for the sin 
of man and too, as a means of merit for the virtuous who are exer- 
cised in conflict with the powers of darkness. 

Why cases of possession were so common in the time of Christ 
we do not know with certainty. Perhaps God was letting the devil 
make a final show of strength before his downfall on Calvary, the 
better to demonstrate to the world the divinity of His Son. Evidences 
of demonic possession are not lacking to-day, especially in pagan 
countries. That a great part of the civilized world has abandoned 
belief in diabolical influence ought not to surprise us when we remem- 
ber that Satan desires above all the perdition of souls. Should he 
not be willing to lie hid, if by doing so he can further the development 
of the machine so devastating as disbelief in things of the spirit? 
When the infidel mocks him as a superstitious invention the devil is 
doubtless quite content to bear the insult and bide his time. 


“loc. cit. a. 3. 
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THE RECLUSE 


EDWARD M. VAHEY, O.P. 


. And like the slender bud ’neath rustic heel, 
His fragile heart, by unrequited love 
Chrushed down in tender years, does slowly heal 


In hatred of all men and God above. 


Its scarry tissue now no longer parts 
In chaste embrace to welcome friendship true, 
Nor heeds the fervent touch of Cupid’s darts— 


Love’s charming dreams forever he will rue. 


Apart from men—unsought—he walks alone. 
Delusion nightly haunts his cheerless hearth; 


Grey dawn and limpid moon do hear his moan. 


Securely locked in Ego’s inner tomb, 
He raises incense to his stubborn self, 


And seals for life his solitary doom. 





THE DOMINICANS AND THEIR RITE 


AUSTIN ANDREOLI, O.P. 


ship offered to God is and always has been outward as 
well as inward. The external actions serve not only to 
express the internal sentiments, but also to arouse and 
intensify them. “God is a spirit,” says Our Lord, “and they that 
adore Him, must adore Him in spirit and truth.”* We observe 


in every day life that men’s mutual feelings regarding exterior 
objects ordinarily seek a common mode of expression. This 
mode of expression in religious matters, governed by estab- 
lished laws, is technically and commonly known as a rite.” Reli- 
gious cult from its beginning has always made use of rites. 


However it was with the advent of Christ’s divinely established 
institution that religious rite received its sacred and dignified 
meaning. Christ established the basic principles for the true 
worship of God and for the sanctification of men, and upon these 
principles His Church has erected its unique rite. The cere- 
monies and prayers, the objects surrounding the ceremonies of 
this rite, represent the greatest facts and truths of religion. They 
give expression to what is most fundamental and deepest in 
Christian life, as is so aptly brought out in the words of the 
Council of Trent. “. . . Holy Mother Church has instituted 
certain rites . . . by which . . . the minds of the faithful 
through these visible signs of religion and piety might be ex- 
cited to the contemplation of the highest truths.”* The liturgy 
of the Church during the process of development became such an 
arbitrary thing, and so unorganized, that it was imperative that 
some sort of order should be established. Hence, in the fifteenth 
century, Pope, St. Pius V instituted a reform. His Bull “Quo 


* John IV—24. 
we ap Rev. J. B. Hogan, S.S., D.D., Clerical Studies, (2nd., Boston, 1898), 
; * Fone. Trid. Cap. V Sess. XXII. “. . . Pia Mater Ecclesia quosdam 
ritus instituit. . . . mentes fidelium per haec visibilia religionis et pietatis 
signa ad rerum altissimarum . . . contemplationem excitarentur.” 
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Primum” (July 19, 1570) abolished many of the existing rites 
and moulded them into one great rite. The decree of Pius left 
the Greek Church in possession of its rites and conceded the con- 
tinued use of the other rites which could prove an existence of 
two hundred years. Thus some dioceses and religious orders, 
such as the Dominicans, Carthusians and Carmelites retained 
their rites. 

Properly speaking, the Dominican Rite has its origin in its 
Holy Founder St. Dominic. When Dominic founded his institu- 
tion of Friars Preachers, the great number of varying rites then 
existing impressed upon him the need of uniform liturgical func- 
tions for his Order. But which of the existing rites was he to 
follow? If he turned to Rome for an unadulterated liturgy he 
would have found the Gallico-Roman Rite observed and ob- 
served with variations. Moreover the expense entailed in the 
adoption of any of these rites would have been quite beyond the 
spirit and means of the young Mendicant Order. Dominic laid 
the subject before the first General Chapters of 1220 and 1221 
for consideration, but the death of the Holy Founder prevented 
his seeing the realization of his ideals. This remained for his 
successors, 

The new Order of Friars Preachers developed rapidly and 
the urgent need of a unified rite was continually before the early 
Fathers. Hence, when Jordan of Saxony took over the rule of 
the Order in 1222 a definite step was taken in this direction. In 
the Constitutions drawn up in 1228, we find special legislation 
regarding the recitation of the Divine Office. In passing we 
should note that the first General Chapters also laid down, “sim- 
ple monastic regulations to guide the brethren in their interior 
and domestic life.” The newly formed Constitutions prescribed 
“the whole Divine Office to be recited in choir, ‘briefly and suc- 
cinctly, so that the Brethren may not lose devotion and that 
their studies may be impeded as little as possible.’”’* Simple cere- 
monies for its decorous recital were outlined, such as genuflec- 
tions, prostrations, the alternate sitting and standing of each 
side of the choir. 

It is thought that Jordan compiled a breviary to advance the 
recitation of a unified Office; also an antiphonary (1239-1244), 
but this seems to have little foundation as the Chapters of Bo- 


“ re John Baptist Reeves, O.P., The Dominicans, (New York, 1930.) 
Pp. 4/-48. 
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logna (1240) and of Paris (1241) allowed their convents to follow 
the rite of their respective localities. 

The most successful attempt at a systematic organizing of 
Dominican liturgy was made by John the Teuton, fourth Master 
General (1241-1252). He suggested at the Chapter of Bologna 
(1244) that a report on the then existing liturgy be made at the 
next Chapter (Cologne 1245). At the latter Chapter a commis- 
sion of four Friars representing the provinces of France, Eng- 
land, Lombardy and Germany, was appointed to correct, modify, 
in a word, to mould a unified liturgy which would serve the en- 
tire Order. The fruits of their labor were presented and ap- 
proved at the Chapter of Paris (1246), and again by the Chap- 
ters of Montepulciano (1247) and Paris (1248). The Order had 
now a set rite which was obligatory on all Provinces and on 
each individual. 

However, the short time given to the commission to perform 
their work, the scarcity of liturgical books, and other liturgical 
influences made their work unsatisfactory. Hence the Chapter 
of London (1250) appointed the same commission to reassemble 
and revise their work. The new work was approved and made 
obligatory upon the entire Order at the Chapters of Metz (1251) 
and of Bologna (1252). Master copies, so to speak, were placed 
at Paris and Bologna, which copies were to be faithfully copied 
for use in the entire Order. But even the newly revised rite did 
not please all. 

Upon the accession of Humbert of the Romans to the office 
of Master General (1254-1263), the question of the liturgy within 
the Order was put before him for investigation. Humbert under- 
took the work personally and after a most thorough revision, the 
work of two years, the newly revised liturgy was accepted and 
approved at the Chapter of Paris (1256). Endorsed by several 
subsequent Chapters, Humbert’s revision was approved by Clem- 
ent IV (1267) and made the official rite for the entire Order. 

Humbert’s successor John of Vercelli (1264-1283) obtained 
the approbation of the Holy See on the newly drawn up liturgy. 
Clement IV not only authorized the use of this revision, but also 
forbade any changes to be made in it without the permission of 
the Holy See. Naturally, changes were necessary from time to 
time. Twenty years after John of Vercelli had obtained the 
approbation of the Holy See for the Dominican Rite, Munio de 
Jamora, seventh Master General (1285-1291) received from 
Honorius IV permission to make whatever changes he deemed 
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expedient without mutilating in any way the substance of the 
original text. This privilege was frequently made use of by the 
Order until revoked by Urban VIII in 1631. 

Although Humbert’s work is the soul and life of Dominican 
liturgy we must not be unmindful of the untiring energy and 
zeal expended in behalf of the liturgy by Humbert’s predecessors 
and successors. However, Humbert’s revision is the final word 
in Dominican Liturgy and the merit of that excellent work is 
very aptly brought out by the fact that subsequent papal regula- 
tions, particularly that of Innocent IX, Clement XII and Pius V 
were very strong towards the preservation of its integrity. 

Three and a half centuries of comparative harmony passed 
until the liturgy became the subject of a new controversy. The 
Chapter of 1589 requested Master General Hippolytus Beccaria 
(1589-1600) to have a new revised edition of the Dominican lit- 
urgy edited. The Master General entrusted the task to Fra Paolo 
Castrucci, his companion. Castrucci’s edition of liturgical books 
proved to be very unsatisfactory, so much so that it well nigh 
became the occasion of the Dominican Order’s adopting the Ro- 
man Rite. The Master General, however, who stood solidly be- 
hind Castrucci’s work, died, and the Order was unanimous in 
turning back to its primitive rite. Due to the efforts of Cardinal 
Baronius the Holy Father permitted the Dominicans to continue 
the use of their cherished and ancient liturgy. 

Since that time only slight changes in the liturgy have oc- 
cured to meet the exigencies of the times. In recent years a re- 
vision of the Dominican Office and calendar has been made to 
restore the ferial office to its proper place. This change is sug- 
gestive of that endeavor of the Chapter of Salamanca (1551), 
when a similar correction was made. Another notable change 
was made in the Dominican Office in 1568 during the pontificate 
of St. Pius V, when the Pope instigated a complete reform of 
the Roman Breviary. At this time the Dominican Office was 
revised in accordance with the Breviarium Pianum and following 
the regulations laid down by the Bull “Quod a nobis” (July 
9, 1568).° 

To say that the Dominican Rite is an arbitrary collection of 
books and practices would be to do a grave injustice to its spirit 
and intention. The Dominican Rite, far from being an attempt 
at singularity, was an honest and since effort to restore unity to 


*Baudot, O.S.B., The Roman Breviary (B. Herder, 17 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1909). 
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a widely diversified liturgy and it pointed out to the ecclesiastical 
world of the thirteenth century the urgent need of liturgical 
harmony in a Church of unity. 

The Dominican Rite is arranged for the whole Dominican 
family which includes the first, second and third orders. Rubrics, 
ceremonies and regulations for the spiritual life and guidance of 
each is amply provided for in the Dominican liturgical books. 
These liturgical books contain the sum total of all Dominican 
prayer and devotion. 

The original number of liturgical books as compiled by 
Humbert were fourteen. To-day because of synthesis and elim- 
ination we possess eleven liturgical books. The present collec- 
tion of liturgical books consists of: (1) The Martyrology. (2) 
The Collectarium. (3) Processional. (4) The Antiphonary. (5) 
The Gradual. (6) The Missal for Conventual Mass. (7) The 
Missal for Low Mass. (8) The Breviary. (9) The Vesperal. 
(10) The Horae Diurnae. (11) The Ceremonial. 

The arrangement of all these books with the exception of 
the Breviary corresponds generally with that of the Roman 
Rite. All of the books have for their principal objects the cele- 
bration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the recitation of 
the Divine Office. “All Dominican prayer is directed first and 
foremost to Corpus Christi, the Body and Blood of Christ. This 
is the great characteristic which distinguishes Dominican liturgy, 
Dominican art, Dominican mysticism, Dominican theology.’”* 
The differences however between the Dominican and Roman Rite 
are centered in rubrics and not in the essentials of the devotions. 
Father Callen, O.P., states that the “accidental differences in 
ceremonial forms do not in the least interfere with the essential 
unity of worship, which is to be regarded primarily and princi- 
pally in the celebration of the same sacrifice and in the reception 
of the same sacraments.”’ This is to be remembered by any 
one unaccustomed to assisting at a Dominican Mass and who is 
surprised that the order followed therein differs from the ob- 
served in the Roman Rite. 

The first difference is to be noted at the very beginning of 
the Mass. The Dominican priest celebrating the Holy Sacrifice 
comes to the altar with the amice drawn over his head, nor does 
he remove it until he is ready to begin Mass. The next variation 


* Rev. John Baptist Reeves, O.P., op. cit., p. 85. 
"W. R. Bonniwell, O.P. “The Dominicans and their Mass,” Torch XI 
(February 1926) No. 6. 
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comes also before the Mass actually commences when the Do- 
minican celebrant places the wine and water in the chalice. 

After blessing himself with the sign of the cross, the priest 
following the Dominican Rite begins with the versicle, Confitemimi 
Domino quoniam bonus. He omits the psalm, Judica me Deus be- 
cause the introduction of this Psalm into the Roman Missal dates 
only from the liturgical reform of Pope St. Pius V in 1568. Some 
Spanish Missals of the eighth century give it, but just before the 
Preface. In many ancient rites this psalm was recited by way 
of preparation for Mass. For example, Sarum York and Here- 
ford prescribe its recitation either in the sacristy or on the way 
to the altar. York and Hereford also order the prayer Actiones 
immediately before beginning Mass, as does the Dominican 
rubric at the present day. The versicle Confitemini etc., likewise 
occurs in the Sarum, York, Bangor and Hereford Missals. 

The Confiteor immediately following the introductory verses 
is a Dominican prayer and closely resembles the one in the 
Sarum Missal, the name of St. Dominic, being, of course, an 
insertion. The Misercator etc., is identical with the York formula, 
except for one word, namely, servet instead of salvet. The Ad- 
jutorium nostrum in nomine Domini is found both in Sarum and 
Bangor. 

The Dominican Mass then proceeds as the Roman up to the 
Gloria but here the Dominican priest comes to the center for the 
intonation and then returns to the Epistle corner where the rest 
of the Canticle is read. This rubric is likewise similar to the 
Sarum. The reasons for the celebrant of a Dominican Mass re- 
citing the Gloria at the epistle corner are many. One is because, 
before the printing of altar cards, which is of comparatively re- 
cent origin, the Canticle was said from the Missal which at that 
part of the Mass is on the Epistle corner of the altar. Thus to 
adhere to ancient customs the Dominicans still observe this an- 
cient rubric. 

“At the conclusion of the Gospel the Dominican following 
the ancient custom, makes the sign of the Cross. The response 
Laus Tibi Domine was not introduced into the Roman Rite until 
1490 and consequently is not provided for in the Dominican 
Missal.”® 

On Sundays and great Feasts, on feasts of our Blessed Lady, 
the Apostles, Doctors and canonized Saints of the Dominican 


Ignatius Smith, O.P., The Dominican Mass, “Dominican Year Book” 
caso7t 1911) i910 p. 52 by the Dominican Frs. of the Province of St. Joseph. 
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Order, the Nicene Creed is sung. The Eastern Churches began to 
recite the Creed during Mass about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century; the Roman and Gallican Churches in the ninth. 
The Credo according to the Dominican Rite is begun at the center 
of the altar and continued at the Gospel corner up to the words, 
Et incarnatus est etc., when the celebrant returns to the center for 
the genuflection at the words, et Homo factus est. He then returns 
to the Gospel corner to finish the Creed. The reason for this 
procedure is the same as for the Gloria. 

As we enter upon the more solemn part of the Mass, the 
Offertory, wherein the sacrifice is offered by the priest for him- 
self and the people, another difference between the two rites 
may be observed. The Dominican Rite, as the Sarum and Here- 
ford, prescribes the offering of chalice and host together. The 
Roman and York Missals direct that the species be offered sep- 
arately, and provide prayers of oblation for each. That the older 
Missals prescribe only one oblation seems to have been the pre- 
scription of the Sacramentary of Pope Gregory the Great and 
Cardinal Bona with many other. liturgical writers. 

Following the washing of the fingers, the celebrant of each 
rite pronounces the words Orate Fratres in an audible voice. Unlike 


the Dominican, the Roman Rite prescribes the response Suscipiat 
Dominus sacrificium etc., by the acolyte who answers in the name of 
the faithful.® 


The Canon of the Mass from the beginning of the Sanctus to 
the end of the Pater Noster is identical in both the Dominican and 
Roman Rites. The reason is quite obvious, for at this portion 
of the Holy Sacrifice we have that which is essential. That is 
why the word Canon meaning rule is employed here, because, 
even in the days when so much was left to the discretion of 
Bishops, this part of the Mass was not subject to variation. 

At the conclusion of the Pater Noster the prayer Libera nos etc., 
is recited in a low tone, and at the words da propitius the Dominican 
celebrant signs himself with the paten, kisses it, and then places 
it on the altar away from the corporal, not under the sacred Host 
as in the Roman Rite. The Hereford rubric, as the Dominican, 
prescribes that the paten be placed on the altar. 

In the Dominican Rite the priest says the Agnus Dei immediately 
after the Pax Domini and then recites three prayers Haec sacrosancta 


*Rev. Dr. Nicholas Gihr, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, (8th ed., B. 
Herder, 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., 1929.) 
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commixtio, Domine Jesu Christe and Corpus et sanguinis, these latter 
prayers differing from those used in the Roman Rite. 

The only remaining difference of any consequence is the 
manner in which the priest communicates. The Dominican Rite 
prescribes that after the Host is broken, until It is consumed, It 
is to be held over the chalice in the left hand, and that the Sa- 
cred Body be received from the left hand. No prayers are said 
at the consumption of the Precious Blood, the first prayer after 
the Corpus et Sanguis being the Communion. The Communion 
prayers of the Dominican Rite are not very ancient, as in early 
times these prayers were left to the devotion of the celebrant. 
They date back, however, at least a thousand years and are to 
be found in some ancient Irish Missals.*° and." 

Linked inseparably with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, is 
the Divine Office, the official Prayer-Book of the Church. The 
priest’s Breviary is his daily preparation for Mass and his thanks- 
giving after Mass. In division and arrangement of feasts, the 
Dominican Breviary differs from the Roman Breviary. This is 
due to the fact, that, being drawn up according to the Dominican 
Rite it has been compiled exclusively for the use of the members 
of the Order. Hence all Dominicans are bound to follow their 
own rite in the recitation of the Divine Office, and in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Dominican Rite like the Roman Rite has a special cal- 
endar or Ordo for the feasts of the year which is followed in the 
daily celebration of Mass and in the recitation of the Divine 
Office. The Dominican must follow the Dominican calendar at 
all times and in all places. However, in the Mass, although 
following their own rite, Dominicans must follow the calendar 
of that place where they celebrate the Divine Mysteries. But 
if, in that place, the calendar prescribes a semi-double feast or 
a feast of lower dignity, and the calendar of the one celebrating 
Mass prescribes a feast of greater dignity, a Mass of the feast 
of the celebrant’s calendar can be followed (S. C. R. 3892 ad 5). 

In the liturgical life of the, Dominican Order a very special 
honor is rendered to the august Mother of God. Special laws 
are laid down in its Constitutions with regard to the times for 
celebrating the Mass of the Blessed Virgin and for the recitation 


** A Dominican of the Second Order, Carisbrooke, Dominican Mass Book, 
(2nd ed., London, Burns & Washbourne Ltd., 28 Orchard St., 8-10 Paternoster 
Row W. I.—E. C. 4 1923) 

“Ignatius Smith, O.P., The Dominican Mass, op. cit. 
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of her office. Over and above this, many devotions enter into 
the daily life of every Dominican, reminding them of their in- 
timate relation with the Queen of Heaven. 

Here mention might be made of two Dominican devotions 
which according to Dominican traditions were sponsored by our 
Blessed Lady herself, namely, that of singing the Salve Regina 
at the conclusion of Compline and at the last moments when a 
Dominican is about to pass to his or her eternal reward. The 
origin of this devotion is not merely a cherished tradition, but 
it is also a testified historical fact. 

The Dominican Rite is adopted to meet the primary idea 
which was laid down by the Order’s Holy Founder, St. Dominic, 
at the time of its establishment, namely, that happy merging of 
the active and contemplative life. 

The liturgy serves to elevate the mind and heart to God in 
its public and private devotions thereby bringing down God’s 
blessing upon the Order and its work. Hand in hand with medi- 
tation and study it constitutes the contemplative life, which is 
the soul of the active life. Always solemn, complete in its cere- 
monies, exact in its time, prudently brief, sober in its demon- 
stration, having for its sole object the worship of God, the honor 
of His Blessed Mother and His Saints, it is a splendid example 
of Christian piety and prayerful gravity. 
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++ REVEREND JOHN HUGH LEONARD, O.P. + 


A devoted and zealous son was lost to St. Joseph’s Province, 
when, on Rosary Sunday 1930, death called Father John Hugh 
Leonard to his eternal reward. Eighty-three years of age, Father 
Leonard had spent a half century of that time as a Friar Preacher. 
Born in Ireland May Ist, 1847, he came to this country while still a 
young man, and settled in Brooklyn. At the age of twenty-nine the 
call of the Master came to him and Father Leonard entered St. Rose’s 
Novitiate in October of 1875. His year of Novitiate successfully 
passed he was admitted to profession on November 25th, 1876. 
Transferred to the House of Studies at St. Joseph’s in Somerset, 
Father Leonard spent the next four years of his Dominican life in 
the study of the Sacred Sciences, and was ordained to the Priesthood 
on February 15th, 1880. 

To tell the story of Father Leonard’s life is to tell of a career of 
heroic love and self-sacrifice. From his first assignment in 1881, till 
the hand of old age caused him to take a long deserved rest, Father 
Leonard was a tireless worker, a true Dominican and a worthy fol- 
lower of our Divine Master. Entering upon his apostolic life when 
the Church in this country was not the shining institution that it is 
today, Father Leonard underwent all the hardships of a pioneer. Of 
unlimited zeal, Father Leonard labored well at any task given to his 
charge, and in the declining years of his life he could look back with 
perfect contentment upon a ministry filled to the overflow with work 
well done. 

From his first mission to St. Louis Bertrand’s Priory in Louis- 
ville, Ky., his various assignments found him stationed at Columbus, 
Minneapolis, Memphis, Newark and New York. Wherever the 
name Dominican was known in the United States, there, at one time 
or the other Father Leonard had labored to fulfill the request of the 
Master that there “be one fold and one shepherd.”’ When not engaged 
in active parish work Father Leonard spent some time preaching on 
the missions, and serving as chaplain in the Ohio Penitentiary and 
for the Dominican sisters of Sparkhill and Hartsdale. Truly then is 
the death of this holy Dominican and zealous priest a severe. loss to 
the Dominican Order and to the Church in the United States. 

Blessed with an unassuming disposition, his deep rooted piety was 
ever a source of admiration for those who knew him. The esteem in 
which he was held was evident from the large number of priests 
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present at his funeral. Dominicans from all parts of the East came 
to pay their last respects to a departed brother. On October 7th, at 
St. Antoninus Church, Newark, N.J., where for three days the body 
of Father laid in state, a Solemn Funeral Mass was sung by Father 
John U. Cahill, O.P., a cousin of the deceased, assisted by Father 
John A. McHugh, O.P. as deacon, and Father Alexius Casterot as 
sub-deacon. Burial was in the cemetery of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Newark, N. J. 

To his many relatives and friends, Dominicana, in the name of 
his fellow priests and brothers extends sincere sympathy. 


J. Louis Mitchell, O.P. 


+ REV. JOHN PHILIP VALLELY, O.P. + 


—_—_—_—_ 


The passing from this earthly life of the Reverend John Philip 


Vallely, who died suddenly on November 6, 1930, just as he was 
leaving the sacristy to say Mass, has been a distinct loss to the Do- 
minican Province of St. Joseph in the United States. 

Father Vallely was born in Thousand Islands, Canada, on Sept. 
16, 1852. His parents moved to a farm near Utica, New York when 
he was but a small child. Completing his classical and philosophical 
studies in the Franciscan College of St. Bonaventure, Alleghany, 
New York, he decided to study for the priesthood in a religious order, 
and entered the Dominican Novitiate of St. Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio 
early in 1877. He was professed on Feb. 2, 1878, and having com- 
pleted his theological studies he was ordained priest on May 14, 1882. 

For his first assignment Father Vallely was sent to St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s, New York City in 1883 where he remained until 1887. He 
became prior of St. Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, Kentucky in 1888. 
His administration was characterized by progressiveness, gentle but 
firm leadership, and above all by the example of what real priestly 
zeal for the care of souls should be. During the years from 1892 to 
1905, he held several positions, namely, that of subprior of St. Vin- 
cent, N. Y., vicar of St. Patrick’s, Columbus, Ohio, assistant and 
finally subprior of St. Dominic’s, Washington, D. C.. Elected Prior 
of St. Rose, Springfield, Ky. in 1905, he remained there until 1908. 
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Put in charge of a large Community of religious, he again manifested 
that wonderful executive ability and love of religious observance that 
had characterized his work while Prior of the Louisville Community. 
He then spent a year at St. Antoninus in Newark, New Jersey and 
from 1909 to 1914, was pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, Denver, 
Colorado. After another stay of three years, as subprior, in Louis- 
ville, he was finally appointed to Holy Rosary Priory in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1918-1922. Chosen subprior of Holy Rosary, May 22, 
1922, he held this office until Feb. 1930. 

Father Vallely was an exemplary priest and religious. Even in 
the declining years of his long life, he was tireless in the performance 
of his priestly duties. With the zeal of a true Dominican, he devoted 
his time to the instruction of converts, the preparation of young men 
studying for the priesthood, and the management of the temporal 
affairs of his convent. He was ever found ready to impart that 
kindly advice acquired in the long years of his experience. Before 
all things a priest, Father Vallely, in his death, leaves in the memory 
of his Dominican brethren and his many friends a place not easily 
filled. 

Dominicana, in the name of the Fathers and Brothers of the 
Province, extends sincere sympathy to the relatives and friends of 


Father Vallely. Requiescat in pace. 


Stanislaus Bernier, O.P. 


+ REV. BRO. BARTHOLOMEW CAMPBELL, O.P. + 


Accompanied with the solemn rites granted by the Church for 
departed Religious, the funeral of Brother Bartholomew Campbell, 
O.P., was held on Saturday morning, August 30th, at St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset. The Very Reverend J. A. McGovern, O.P., Sub- 
prior and Master of Students celebrated the Solemn Requiem Mass; 
the Reverend R. D. Goggins, O.P., Master of Students at the. House 
of Studies in Chicago was Deacon, and the Reverend H. J. McManus, 
O.P., President of Aquinas High School, was Sub-deacon. 

Brother Bartholomew, who was to have commenced his theo- 
logical studies at St. Joseph’s Priory in September, died at the Oak 
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Park Hospital, Illinois, August 28th, following a lingering illness. 
He died a most consoling and saintly death, perfectly resigned to the 
Will of God, and filled with that holy fear that is characteristic of 
every true religious standing on the threshhold of heaven awaiting 
admittance to the Beatific Vision. Those who were privileged to he 
at his death-bed were deeply edified, not only by his patient and heroic 
suffering but also by his eagerness and desire to suffer. He wanted to 
do penance, in order, as he himself said, to purify and sanctify his 
soul for entrance into heaven. It is significant that this exemplary 
and saintly religious should have received his summons on the feast 
of the great Saint Augustine whose Rule of Life he had so faithfully 
followed for the past four years. Several days before his death 
Brother Bartholomew made his Solemn Vows into the hands of the 
Very Reverend W. P. McIntyre, O.P., Sub-prior of the House of 
Philosophy at Chicago. 

Francis Joseph Campbell was born in Jersey City, N. J., March 
4th, 1904. He received his primary education in the parochial school 
of St. Paul of the Cross and later went to Aquinas High School grad- 
uating with the class of ’24. He spent the next two years of his 
academic career at Providence College in final preparation for his 
entrance into the Order of Preachers. On September 10th 1926 he 
received the religious habit and the name “Bartholomew” and on 
Sept. 11th of the following year made his Simple Profession. He 
completed his philosophic course at River Forest last June. 

The body was brought to the Convent at River Forest the after- 
noon of Aug. 28th, where the complete liturgy of the Order was 
commenced. The chanting of the Psalter was taken up at the bier 
by the Student Brothers of the Convent and continued without inter- 
ruption until the body was taken to St. Joseph’s. The Solemn 
Requiem Mass, preceded by the chanting of the Office of the Dead 
was sung on the following Friday morning with the Reverend R. D. 
Goggins, O.P., Master of Students, as the celebrant, assisted by the 
Very Reverend W. P. McIntyre, O.P., as Deacon and Reverend 
Norbert Georges, O.P., as subdeacon. The entire community assem- 
bled, as the body left the Convent, chanting the departing “Miserere.” 

To the relatives and friends of Brother Bartholomew, Domini- 
cana, in the name of the priests and brothers of the Province, extend 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy. 

Robert Slavin, O.P. 
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Dominicans In Early Florida. By the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., 
S.T.M., Litt.D. Pp. xiii-230. New York. United States Catholic His- 
torical Society. $2.50. 

This latest work from the pen of Father O’Daniel is one that 
maintains in all respects the high standard of its predecessors, and 
though not as great in size as most of his earlier works it is in no way 
their inferior considered either as a contribution to history, or as a 
tale of engrossing interest. In order to appreciate adequately the 
patient labor and meticulous care required to produce this volume, one 
should consider the almost absolute dearth of material with which the 
author was confronted. There were no previous works treating ex 
professo of precisely this phase of Catholic History. In English it 
was to all intents and purposes a closed book and a sealed mine. The 
information obtainable had often to be gleaned from channels pol- 
luted at their source by hostility either to the Church in general or our 
Order in particular. Practically the entire history of Spanish Florida 
available to English-speaking readers is garbled and falsified by 
writers with such a prejudice. Even many of the Spanish writers 
were inimical to our brethren because of their defence of the rights of 
the Indian. It was necessary for our historiographer to study, analyze 
and weigh all the mixed dross and gold, and, having separated the one 
from the other in accordance with the best canons of historical 
criticism, to set forth the true and refute the false. And all too often 
the reliable sources were disappointingly meager. Yet to read this 
book, to glance at its bibliography and foot-notes, one would never 
think that the material with which the author had to work was as 
scarce as it was. 

Now we have for the first time in our language a true and 
balanced account of the exploits, sufferings and triumphs of the heroic 
Friars Preachers who came within the present boundaries of the 
United States in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. The 
work comprises sketches of twenty-four members of the Order who 
at least for some time were on the Florida mission; of these one was 
a bishop, seventeen priests of whom three afterwards became bishops, 
and six were lay-brothers. Though in a few cases the records are 
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brief due to lack of all sources of information, most of the sketches 
are surprisingly lengthy, considering the dearth of material so often 
lamented. It is, however, evident both from the substance of the 
articles and from the copious references and annotations that Father 
O’Daniel had made use of nearly every work extant dealing with the 
period and characters treated herein. In former studies he was able 
in great measure to consult primary sources; in this undertaking that 
was, of course, impossible, but the rare historical sense, the keen 
critical talent, which marks him as preéminently the historian are as 
patent in this volume as in any of his former productions. There is 
manifest, too, that impartial spirit which has characterized all his 
writings, as well as a zealous impatience with corrupters of historical 
truth. 

The story of these hardy missionaries is genuinely interesting ; 
their adventures as thrilling as any in our history. The account of 
Luis Cancer’s expedition and martyrdom, of the shipwrecked fleet 
and long overland journey of the lone survivor, Brother Mark de 
Mena; and of de Luna’s expedition are as interesting and inspiring 
as one could wish. The chapter on Father Luis Cancer, Proto-martyr 
of Florida, calls for special mention, both because of the importance 
of its subject and because it receives more extensive treatment than 
the others. Among the other sketches worthy of particular notice we 
might name those of Father Dominic de Salazar—iater first bishop of 
the Philippine Islands—, Fathers Gregory de Betata and Dominic de 
la Anunciacién, and Bishop John de las Cabezas. 

All in all this splendid contribution to American Church History, 
and particularly to Dominican History, cannot fail to receive a warm 
welcome. The regret is that there are not more sources available. 
Those who are acquainted with Father O’Daniel’s other works will 
not need to be told what an excellent historical gem is any work from 
this able scholar’s pen. We need but say that all the praise bestowed 
on his other volumes may as truly be conferred on this latest, which 
has but added to the debt of gratitude already due him from American 
Catholics generally, and his own brethren in particular. T. R. S. 


Why Rome. By Selden Peabody Delany. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. 
The Dial Press. Pp. vii-233. $2.50. 


One of the rewards, or one of the penalties of our modern age, 
depending upon the individual’s views on the subject, is Publicity. 
The activities of any person holding a prominent position, or identi- 
fied with any particular movement, are sooner or later made known 
to the public by the press. And when such a person, who for a period 
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of years has been recognized not only as a leader, but as a spokesman 
for his organization, suddenly announces that he is no longer con- 


nected with it, that his views have undergone a radical change, many 
questions are asked, not only by those who have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the action, but by those who are acquainted with it only 
through the medium of the press. Consequently when Dr. Selden P. 
Delany, one of the leaders of the Anglo-Catholic party of the Epis- 
copal Church and the editor of the American Church Monthly trans- 
ferred his ecclesiastical allegiance to Rome, it occasioned considerable 
comment. 

Feeling that some explanation was due tothe people among whom 
he had laboured during the thirty years of his ministry, he has pub- 
lished Why Rome, “a collection of chapters from the diary of a pil- 
grimage,” written while an Anglican. Having had some experiences 
which “disillusioned and discourage him with Anglo-Catholicism;” 
together with a spiritual experience of God which shook the founda- 
tions of his life, he began to investigate the tenability of his position. 

With the thoroughness of a true student, coupled with the desire 
to continue in the Anglican ministry if he could do so conscientiously, 
he began his researches. And as a result, it is his conviction that 
those Episcopalians who hold to the Catholic status of their church, 
must, if they proceed logically, follow his course and submit to Rome. 

Why Rome is primarily the record of an intellectual pilgrimage, 
although we have glimpses of the spiritual and emotional travail that 
the author underwent. To the hesitant non-Catholic, doubtful of his 
religious beliefs, it should be as a voice in the wilderness; to the 
Catholic who desires a knowledge of our separated brethren, as well 
as added reasons for the faith which is in him, it should be of great 
value. Cc WS. 
France A Nation of Patriots. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. Pp. x-487. New 

York: Columbia University Press. $4.50. 

It is no easy task to classify this latest work of Dr. Hayes; it 
would be difficult even to describe it accurately, and most difficult to 
convey an adequate idea of the vast and profound study manifested 
herein. When one sets out to analyze thoroughly a living organism, 
and every constituent part thereof; to go further even and study the 
various phenomena and reactions of that organism, and the ultimate 
reasons therefore; one is undertaking a gigantic operation. When 
the organism to be thus scrutinized is a great nation the task seems 
impossible; yet in this book of less than five hundred pages we have 
the results of just such an analysis. The learned author has studied 
carefully the many-sided life of the French Nation of the present 
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day, delved deeply beneath the surface of that life, and traced into the 
past the roots of the present French culture and mentality. All these 
facts having been gathered they are examined under one searching 
ray which seeks to discover the radical cause of France’s ultra-pa- 
triotism. 

Taking first the French Nationality, its racial and cultural unity, 
with the roots and development of that unity in the historic past, the 
writer then proceeds to examine the actual de facto government of 
the nation, its salient characteristics, and its influence and supporting 
agencies. The great religious and political factors are dwelt upon 
with breadth of vision and mildness of judgment. The influence of 
Press, radio and cinema is described in detail, and finally an account 
is given of the various by-products of, and reactions from, the chau- 
vinistic state-worship prevalent since the Revolution, as manifested 
in the various out-croppings of Internationalism and Regionalism. 

While one cannot but admire the splendid scholarship and keen 
analysis apparent in this work, and at the same time accept the find- 
ings of the study as facts, nevertheless there are some phases of the 
work at which one cannot but be somewhat surprised. For instance, 
the broad tolerance referred to above will doubtless cause a ripple of 
surprise on the part of those acquainted with recent French history 
and politics. The rather favorable treatment of the Third Republic, 
which is admittedly Jacobin; the tolerance shown toward the various 
Radical and Masonic groups, and the attitude of reserve on the now 
condemned Action Francaise is rather unexpected from a Catholic 
historian. However, the reasons for this mildness regarding Radicals 
is quite clearly set forth, and enough is related concerning the Action 
to show at least that Royalism was unfortunate in its choice of a 
champion. tT. R. 3. 
For Joan of Arc. An Act of Homage from Marshal Foch and eight other 


members of the French Academy. Pp. vii-131. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 


It is now almost five hundred years since the brave Joan, Maid 
of Orleans, “in her wretched cart, wearing the hood of infamy, carry- 
ing the candle of the Inquisition in her virginal hands, rolled slowly 
towards the Place du Vieux-Marché, where the sinister scaffold 
reared itself.” In that space of time the life of this heroic, saintly 
“Daughter of God” has known many biographers, the great majority 
of whom have been content with the use of facts both legendary and 
fabulous, which pride and prejudice had early attached to her name 
and deeds. In so doing they have neglected to withdraw her from 
the calumnies and distortions in which she has laid for centuries. It 
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is, therefore, a real pleasure to read a book, which is patently an 
exception. 

That this book should come at this time, and as an act of homage 
from nine members of the French Academy, is a fact so significant 
in itself that it will add much to its interest and importance. For in 
it we seem to see France, for decades the maelstrom of atrocious 
infidelities, approaching once again a spiritual renaissance. 

This book is not a biography, but rather a symposium of nine 
biographical sketches and notes. Each attempts the study of some 
particular aspect of the Maid’s character, or sketches briefly the 
fortune that accompanied her as she rode forth to battle in obedience 
to “her voices.” The frequent occurrence of manuscripts and fac- 
similes evidences an unmistakable desire on the part of the authors 
strictly to adhere to the known facts; yet their treatment of this sub- 
ject is, on this account, in nowise perfunctory and matter-of-fact, 
but, on the contrary, lucid and engaging, and its tone is at once rever- 
ent, sympathetic and genuinely sincere. Ina word, one has only to read 
among the contributors the names of such eminent men of letters as 
Louis Bertrand, Henri Lavedan and Georges Goyau to be assured of 
the great literary and artistic values certain to adorn its pages. 

In the first paper, Marshal Foch, the greatest of modern gen- 
erals, studies and critically analyzes, with a seriousness characteristic 
of him during the campaigns of the late war, the various steps of 
Joan’s military engagements. H notes her movements in detail from 
that grey February morning in 1 8, when the peasant girl of Dom- 
rémy in obedience to “her voices,” telling her of the “sorry plight of 
the Kingdom of France,” sets out to retrieve her beloved country 
from the invading English; traces her steps to Vaucouleurs, where 
kindly folks outfitted her with the proper accoutrement and horse; 
to Chinon, where earnestly she besought the “gentle Dauphin” to 
believe in her mission to “come to rescue the Kingdom of France and 
you”; thence on to Orleans, where on the 9th of May, herself sorely 
wounded that morning in an English counter-attack, she leads her 
soldiers bravely into battle, “until the English retired in disorder,” 
and her France was saved. With reference to this remarkable victory 
Marshal Foch writes, “From the beginning to the end Joan had been 
the moving spirit in the fight and the prime factor of that tremendous 
force that brought the great victory to the French. . . . She fought 
for and won the freedom of the people by means of the people, 
showing all the powers of a good commander atthe very crisis of the 
fight.” 
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Louis Bertrand portrays Joan “as she was in her village in Lor- 
raine.” He details the very rough life she was forced to lead as a 
peasant girl. He tells how she slept in a low, cellar-like room with a 
dormer window; how in her turn she played the paturelle to the 
village herd; or shows her “guiding the horses, plunged up to her 
ankles in the churned soil, while her father held the handles of the 
plough.” One can imagine her with her peasant’s hat, her clogs and 
red fustian dress, going willingly to her manifold duties, always with 
a smiling face and kindly heart. 

The remaining papers, which treat of her mission, her part in 
the battle of Orleans, in the coronation of the youthful Charles VII 
as King of France, her sanctity, trial and death, are as interesting 
and attractive as a Goyau, Lavedan, Madelin, Henri-Robert, Baud- 
rillart, Barrés or a Hanotaux could make them. 

In every sense, in material, treatment, style and format, this is a 
delightful book. CL. 


Rome and the Papacy. By Gilbert Bagnani. Pp. xv-259. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. 


The signing of the treaty between the Vatican and the Italian 
Government has created a new crop of polemic and apologetic liter- 
ature centering around the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See. 
The “Roman question” was a problem to many minor diplomats, an 
enigma to some, and beyond the urderstanding of the man-in-the- 
street. In an attempt to clear the ioud of misapprehension which 
has befogged the issue, a number .. important books have been pub- 
lished during the past two years. One of the most readable, if not 
the most documented and thorough, is Rome and the Papacy. It is in 
reality a brief history of the Church and intended to show the rise 
and decline of the temporal power of the Papacy, with cogent reasons 
for its return with the signing of the Vatican Treaty. 

Like all “outlines” of history, Signor Bagnani’s work suffers 
because of omissions and inaccuracies, of minor import, perhaps, but 
sufficient to give a distorted view of some phases of the progress of 
the Church. For example: speaking of Savonarola; “He was a 
politician, and an unscrupulous politician at that, an able demagogue, 
and probably an honest patriot, but he was never a theologian.” “It 
is a great mistake to consider the Reformation as a consequence of 
the corruption and abuses in the Church. The Church has been cor- 
rupt before and has been corrupt since; in every age there have been 
rigorists who, with more or less reason, have denounced the corrup- 
tion of the Church and the clergy.” And again, it is certainly incorrect 
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to say that the Dominicans held St. Thomas Aquinas to be infallible. 
Signor Bagnani is an Italian Catholic historian of the younger 
school and writes impartially. There is nothing in the book which 
would offend a non-Catholic and much that will give such a reader a 
clearer insight of the history of the Holy See. It is to be regretted 
that the popular style of writing was not more harmoniously coor- 
dinated with scientific and historical accuracy. C. M. D. 


The Treasury of the Faith Series. General Editor: The Rev. George D. 
Smith, Ph.D., D.D. 


The Blessed Trinity. By the Most Rev. Richard Downey, Ph.D., D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool. Pp. xi-90. 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice. By Rev. B. V. Miller, Ph.D., D.D., Pp. 93. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Each $0.75. 


These convenient little volumes will provide Catholic readers 
with all that they ought and desire to know about two beautiful and 
priceless gems in the treasury of our faith. 

The first, the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, is a distinctive 
mark of Christianity, a possession that separates it from the systems 
of the Jews, Mohammedans and Unitarians. Though this mystery 
far transcends our intelligence, yet it is not on that account entirely 
beyond our grasp. We can understand it in some degree even during 
the present life. The learned Archbishop of Liverpool has given us 
in lucid and clear-cut fashion all that is necessary to know about the 
three persons “each subsisting distinct in the same identical divine 
nature.” Starting off with precise definitions of nature and person, 
he considers the Blessed Trinity in Scripture, its dim foreshadowings 
in the Old Testament, and its explicit statement in the Gospels and 
Epistles of the New. Then he clearly describes the marvelous fecund- 
ity of the divine life, the procession of the Son from the Father, and 
that of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son, summarizing 
for us the accurate reasoning of St. Thomas Aquinas. Finally the 
divine relations, and the missions of the divine Persons are consid- 
ered just as accurately as the other high points of this sublime mys- 
tery announced so solemnly and majestically in the Athanasian Creed. 
Catholics who have not had the opportunity and the good fortune to 
pursue a detailed course de Deo Trino will welcome this little book. 
It will make them love more intelligently the Sacrosanct and Undi- 
vided Trinity by whom they were made, for whose glory they were 
created, and whose possession hereafter will constitute their eternal 
happiness. 

With regard to the second, Cardinal Newman once wrote “to 
me nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming as 
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the Mass. . . . I could attend Masses forever, and not be tired.” 
That is because he knew the Mass so well. He had traversed all the 
highways, and explored the byways of the wonderful Mysterium 
Fidei. The Eucharistic Sacrifice, by the late professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, will conduct Catholics over 
the highways and will make them appreciate in some degree why the 
Cardinal penned the lines cited above, why he termed the Mass “the 
greatest action that can be done on earth.” The author’s aim, an 
expository one, “to show that the Mass is a sacrifice, and to set forth 
what that assertion means and implies,” is fully achieved by his clear, 
simple and thorough presentation. He proposes the dogmatic argu- 
ments on which this assertion rests, considering “the Mass in the 
Sacred Scriptures,” and “in Catholic Tradition.” Later on in the 
work, he gives a historical narration of “the attack upon the Mass’”— 
never has there been a time when the Church was untroubled by 
heresy—and exposes a few theological theories and speculations, also 
stating the objections fatal to some theories. The remaining chapters 
tell us who offer the Mass, the ends for which it is offered and the 
fruits of the Sacrifice, all suitably declared “for the reader unversed 
in theological niceties.” 

The Blessed Trinity has typographical errors in the notes on 
pages 28, 52 and 64. The reference on page 28 to John viii, 18 should 
be John i, 18 and the references to the articles of the Summa Theo- 
logica should be written art. and not ad. ee A 


Compendium Historiae Ordinis Praedicatorum. By Angelus M. Walz, O.P. 
_ xiv-664. Romae: Libreria Herder. Unbound, 60 lire; bound 72 
ire. 


This latest work of the learned Dominican Father Walz repre- 
sents on the part of the author an attempt to fill a very real need, viz., 
a complete synthesis of Dominican activities from the days of its 
beginnings down to the present time. Father Walz, well fitted for 
such an undertaking as archivist of the Order, has on the whole 
succeeded in his task. He has presented in comparatively small com- 
pass, in simple language and in a form which renders ready assimila- 
tion, the principal facts of over seven centuries of Dominican History. 

Of course he has far from exhausted the field. Any book, to 
be a book, must of necessity conform to the dictates, mechanical 
though they be, of space and time. Father Walz has unlocked a brim- 
ming treasure trove. Future historians may gather and develop the 
facts. 
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Father Walz may be considered a pioneer in this particular field. 
It would, therefore, be unfair to censure too severely or look for a 
perfect work at this early date. Due to the wide extent of its subject 
matter, the book, as is to be expected in a work of this nature, suffers 
from overcompression and in several places is quite inadequate. The 
missionary activity of the Order might have received a more extensive 
and lucid treatment. The chronicle of the English Province leaves 
much to be desired. It seems that the work of the English Fathers 
is a trifle underestimated. The same might be said of the reform 
inaugurated by Pére Jandel and of the foundation and development 
of the Order in the United States. Aside from these few defects, if 
we can even consider them as defects, the work on the whole is monu- 
mental. The author has chosen and shaped the data with masterly 
accuracy and precision. He has employed a topical treatment pre- 
serving the chronological essentials. 

Father Walz realized that history is more than chronicle and that 
facts are more than mere happenings; therefore he has introduced a 
touch of the pragmatic method throughout the work in order to set 
the recorded facts in their proper light and true perspective. In 
fashioning the contents of the book he has been influenced by the 
vital significance of the Dominican ideal. For this reason the volume 
is more than a mere descriptive record of famous names and illus- 
trious deeds. Beneath the long recounting can be felt the under- 
current of motives, of aspirations, in short, of the true Dominican 
spirit motivating the great figures of the Order. 

Father Walz’s treatment of the Reformation and of the Post- 
reformation eras is particularly well done, as is also the chapter 
devoted to the Dominican Masters General. American Dominicans 
and their friends will be pleased to note the honorable and well 
merited place accorded Bishop Fenwick, Fathers S. Wilson, O’Brien, 
McKenna, Waldron, Kennedy and others. 

The author has been lavish in the use of notes, vital in a book of 
this type, and his very splendid and comprehensive bibliography, 
listed alphabetically, will prove satisfactory to the most scholarly. 
Several valuable and informative tables, together with an index per- 
sonarum, round out this able synthesis of Dominican history. G. F. 


Introduction to Metaphysics. Pwd Be. C. Miltner, C.S.C., Ph.D., and 
Daniel C. O’Grady, Ph. D. . 269. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 

In his introduction to his latest contribution to philosophical 
literature in this country, Doctor Miltner tells us that “the test of 
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every school and system of philosophy—even till the present day—has 
been its theory of knowledge and its theory of being, that is to say, 
its metaphysics.” A realization, not only of the importance of this 
study in true cultural education, but also of the many difficulties it 
presents to the beginner, prompted Doctor Miltner, in conjunction 
with Doctor O’Grady, to offer his brief, yet very complete [ntroduc- 
tion to Metaphysics. Based on his many years of teaching experience, 
and adapted to the needs and capacities of the average college under- 
graduate, this scholarly work should awaken an interest in and a true 
appreciation of “the study of the abstract.” Only too often, the 
student, lost in a maze of technicalities, is tempted to ask with his 
utiliarian, and more material-minded brother, Cui bono. Any work 
that can help to make his path easier should be welcomed. 

The plan of the book is logical and well-ordered. It does not 
offer a lengthy consideration of the problems in question; neither is 
it a mere dictionary of terms. Rather it is a Vade Mecum, a com- 
panion of the student along the winding, sometimes confusing, paths 
of Metaphysics. The major theses, together with their many cor- 
rollaries, are considered in separate chapters. The more subtle ques- 
tions, disputed among the early school-men are either disregarded 
entirely, or merely suggested, as in the chapter on Essence and 
Existence, where both sides of the question are considered briefly 
and succinctly. To each chapter is added a list of topics, intended for 
class consideration and provocative of instructive and certainly in- 
teresting discussion. Here, too, reference is made to modern works, 
suitable for outside reading and easily accessible to the student. More 
space might have been given in this place to the Latin authors, who 
are after all the real source not only of Metaphysics, but of all 
Scholastic Philosophy. 

The style is simple, making prolific use of common, everyday 
examples and lacking much of that stinted technicality, unfortunately 
only too pronounced in many of our treatises on Philosophy. Es- 
pecially well done, though necessarily brief in keeping with the nature 
of the work, are the chapters on Aesthetic Reality and that very basic 
consideration, Efficient Causality. 

Introduction to Metaphysics is heartily recommended not only to 
the student who is beginning his study of the “noblest of the sci- 
ences,” but also to the one who, more advanced, may wish to review 
the principles and foundations of his Philosophic studies. P. J. C. 
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Ethics. By Rev. Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. Pp. xiii-302. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Company. $2.00. 


This is a clear and concise treatment of Christian Ethics by a 
learned and capable professor of philosophy and history of philosophy 
in St. Charles Borromeo College of Columbus, Ohio, and is intended 
for use as a textbook in a college class in moral philosophy. To the 
student taking up for the first time the interesting and important 
study of human conduct from a moral point of view the work can 
hardly fail to be of real lasting value and service. It covers in a 
manner sufficient for its purpose the whole range of General and 
Special Ethics and the author, through the medium of a style that is 
simple and direct, by dint of adequate and logical division of its 
subject matter, has achieved remarkable clarity in its presentation. 
Tending not a little towards this end also is the novel use of a single 
sentence, as a heading for each of the book’s general divisions, which 
serves as a key to the arrangement of the chapters which follow. 
For instance, Part the First or General Ethics, which is a considera- 
tion of human acts in general, the ends of human acts, their norms, 
morality, properties and consequences, is succinctly summed up by 
this sentence: “Human acts, directed to their last end by law applied 
by conscience, are moral acts, and as such are imputable to the agent, 
and beget in him habits of action,” a sentence that clearly explains 
the sequence of the entire section. 


Determined to set forth the doctrine of moral philosophy in the 
plainest manner, Father Glenn has studiously avoided all unnecessary 
and tireless discussion of complex matters. Content to give the 
essential teaching in such matters, he has wisely left the rest to the 
professor. Abstract reasoning and principles he has abundantly 
illustrated with concrete examples of their application to daily experi- 
ence, and now and then at the end of an article he has proposed a case 
the solution of which he has left to the student. Placed in the hands 
of a capable teacher this manual, we believe, will be found to be 
complete and satisfying. It should be readily mastered within the 
course of a single school year. A. L. A. 


Christ’s Own Church. By Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. Pp. vii-248. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Paper binding, $0.50; Cloth, $1.50. 


The author of this volume has long since established himself as 
an able apologist for the Catholic Church. The extensive list and 
concise character of his writings are known to many, and the Faithful 
can be certain that Father Scott has not disappointed them in the 
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present book. It has an especial appeal for the busy person of today. 
This distinguishing mark, it is true, is frequently claimed for a great 
many books. Still, this present volume more than justifies the asser- 
tion. True to his usual pithy style, the author employs short 
sentences almost exclusively. They follow one upon another in such 
rapid succession as to almost partake of the nature of jottings. Hence 
the busy business man has no difficulty in rapidly gathering the 
meaning. The multitude of ideas in any one chapter also lends itself 
to complete comprehension. The reader is treated to various views 
of the same point, and through repetition, not permitted to forget. 

Father Scott takes the Apostles’ Creed as the outline of his work. 
In an aggressive and argumentative style, fortified with a copiousness 
and appropriateness of scriptural quotations, he unfolds the Catholic 
thesis that, “Christ’s own Church is that Church which teaches pre- 
cisely what the Apostles’ Creed proclaims.” 

The reader will find the chapters, “God and the World,” “Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,” and “Life Everlasting,” of great import. 
“God and the World” is a chapter that will clarify many of the mis- 
conceptions relative to the misfortunes of this life, as well as solidify 
man’s confidence in the infinite wisdom of God. “It is a far less 
thing to govern the world than to create it.” The assignment of two 
chapters to the person of Christ Himself is very judicious, for the 
very reason that the fundamental differences in religion have their 
origin in the diverse conceptions of Christ and in the acknowledgment 
of his Church. Either Christ is God and you accept His teachings in 
their entirety, or you deny His Divinity and lose yourself in the by- 
roads of uncertainty and despair. 

The chapter on “Life Everlasting” will dissolve that indifference 
to the major question of Religion, an inattention that has become 
almost a habit in many parts of our country. To conclude with the 
words of the author, “If a man is persuaded that he is only an animal, 
albeit a high-grade animal, he will eventually descend to the level of 
the animal. Hence, the prevalence of sexual excesses at present. If 
a man is persuaded that Revelation is a myth, he will cast authorita- 
tive religion aside and become a law to himself. Hence the dreadful 
plague of crime which has swept over the world of late. If man is 
taught that he is not master of his passions but their plaything, he will 
give way to them. Hence the result which we so much deplore—vice 
staring us in the face at every turn.” Pe 
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The Life of Bishop Hedley. By J. Anselm Wilson, D.D., O.S.B. Pp. xii- 
387. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $5.50. 


It is a regrettable fact that so little is known, even in English 
speaking lands, of the mass of solid treatises on the spiritual life 
written by men of our own tongue and from our own point of view. 
We are too prone to attempt to nourish our souls with spiritual food 
of an alien brand. We absorb even trivial works of continental piety 
and pass by the solid works of Rolle, Juliana of Norwich and Augus- 
tine Baker, to speak only of the more celebrated. This is to be 
regretted and it is therefore a matter for some rejoicing that the 
spiritual treasures of the writings of John Cuthbert Hedley have not 
been altogether neglected. 

Born of an old and Catholic Northumbrian family in 1837, 
he became first a student at the Benedictine school at Ampleforth and 
later a monk in its priory, the lineal descendant of Westminster 
Abbey. In 1862 he became one of the professors in the studium of the 
English Benedictine Province at the Cathedral Priory of Belmont, 
Herefordshire, whose monks served as its cannons. 

Eleven years later, he became coadjutor to Bishop Brown, 
O.S.B., of the same diocese of Newport and Menevia, to which he 
succeeded eight years later. His vast diocese included the whole of 
Wales besides Hereford and Monmouthshire and was divided in 
1895, the northern part being set aside as the Vicariate (now the 
Diocese) of Menevia and he ruled the remainder for another twenty 
years, although he was seriously considered as Cardinal Manning’s 
successor as Archbishop of Westminster. He died in 1915 in his 
seventy-ninth year. 

Though a successful and apostolic bishop working under handi- 
cap in the unfruitful soil of Wales where Catholics were few and 
despised, he is fundamentally a great spiritual master. Of his 
spiritual writings we do not need to speak here. They are master- 
pieces, thoroughly in line with that great English Benedictine tradi- 
tion of solid theological piety of which the “Holy Wisdom” of Father 
Augustine Baker is the magnum opus. 

Dom Anslem Wilson has written adequately and sympathetically 
not only of them but of the Bishop’s entire and stimulating career. 
His story of the model bishop, the true religious, the accurate spiritual 
expert and the kindly guide of souls is all that it should be. His 
volume is not only a valuable contribution to the history of the Church 
and the Benedictine Order, but should make better known the splen- 
did treasures in the spiritual writings of a thoroughly trained and 
solidly pious spiritual master. He is to be thanked and congratulated. 

A. M. T. 
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School Di e and Character. By Sister Mary Jutta, O.S.F., M.A. The 
Sixth Marquette Monograph on Education. Pp. 324. Milwaukee 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00. 


Implicitly there is in Sr. Mary Jutta’s book a strong argument 
for the usefulness of educational science; it shows how sound peda- 
gogical principles may be converted into classroom practice. The 
book is different, unlike that sorrowful number of books on education 
which give little encouragement and often a headache to the poor 
teacher struggling with the many, varied, bewildering details of true- 
to-fact child life. 

This experienced teacher presents a theory of character training 
that will work. Do not correct merely the symptoms of character 
deficiencies; correct the causes, is her plea. And Sister Mary Jutta 
proves that her theory will work. She draws out its tentacles and 
hooks them to a great number of practical cases. True, though, she 
has more “do not’s” than “do’s.” Yet the whole thing is so vividly 
real! It draws the reader back to a clear picture of his own school 
days. How far has his character training in those days carried over 
to the present? How responsible are his former teachers for the 
good and bad motives of his present acts? Now he is shown the way 
it looked from behind the desk; he is shown the teacher’s method of 
translating her direction into the pupils’ self-direction to good char- 
acter. 

The book is a credit to education. It will aid and refresh not 
only those teachers puzzled by abnormal children, but rather those 
who need help in correcting the common maladjustments and de- 
ficiencies of normal children. It is to the latter especially that the 
book is directed. D. M. v. R. 


Two Essays. By Karl Adam. Pp. 79. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.35. 


In a day when the essay is all but forgotten, when scholars delve 
into big books, and the layman is fed upon pamphlets and periodicals 
which never lose sight of the fact that they are popular, Edward 
Bullough has translated two essays of the well-known professor from 
Tubingen, which burn their way into the hearts of their readers. 
Christ and the Western Mind, the longer of them, does two things; 
it points out the reason why Christ, who was born in the east and 
there nailed to a cross, turned to the west with its peculiar bent for 
organization to perpetuate His work; and then it shows how that 
same mind, which alone was tempered so as to be able to build an 
enduring theology on a blend of revelation and reason, exaggerated 
its own powers and ran headlong into rationalism, destroying in large 
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part the great work which it had accomplished. Then Dr. Adam does 
a third thing; he offers the cure. It is nothing else than a harking 
back to the much neglected doctrine of Christ, so repeatedly insisted 
upon by St. Paul—the doctrine of the Mystical Body. “The Western 
mind will have to become quite small again in order to make room 
for the supernatural.” It will have to forsake individualism to some 
extent. Even the Catholic, who has not lost his “Western mind” 
merely because he has not set it up as a deity, will have to share “his” 
prayer, “his” confession, “his” Mass, “his” Communion, “his” other 
devotions if he would not “shatter the power immanent in the Body 
of Christ, and transcending all nations and civilizations, in all its 
concentrated fullness, into a thousand fragments.” 

The second essay Love and Belief repeats the frequently asked 
question, “Is not love the essence of Christianity, and do not all the 
external trappings of a great ecclesiastical institution kill love?” In 
twenty-five short pages Dr. Adam satisfactorily answer that question, 
which is doing a great deal. 

It is possible to outline ponderous books, to appraise research 
works, to spare readers from wasting their time in literary deserts. 
But nothing can be said about the sort of essay that Dr. Adam writes. 
It must be read. It speaks personally, intimately with a concentrated 


intensity which leaves a more lasting impression than would many 
volumes with their innumerable digressions. U.N. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION, SCRIPTURE: Twelve years ago John L. Stoddard told 
the story of a conversion in his Rebuilding a Lost Faith. It was a scholarly 
piece of apologetic with a decidedly personal note. Now, an octogenarian, 
the noted convert writes again for the sake of those who thought that 
familiarity might cool his ardor. He is looking down from a height; he is 
in a position to make unbiased comparisons ; and his certainty that his 
choice was the only possible one is strengthened. Twelve Years in the 
Catholic Church is a carefully constructed argument which cannot be 
ignored by non-Catholics who are seeking truth. Due to the absence of 
an index, its value as a reference work is lessened. Besides, in the main 
stream a few irrelevancies raise their heads. None the less the whole book 
is done with a sound forward sweep. (Kenedy, $3.00). 

Abbé Lusseau (professor at the Grand Séminaire of Lucon) and Abbé 
Collomb (professor at the Grand Séminaire of Versailles), specialists in bibli- 
cal science, have given us the first part of their up-to-date Manuel d’Etudes 
Bibliques. It is a study of the Acts of the Apostles, and of St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, the Galatians, the Corinthians, and the 
Romans. In abridged yet substantial form it contains all that is necessary 
for the beginner in Scriptural science, but it may also be used very profit- 
ably by the veteran student of Holy Writ and by those who already pos- 
sess a solid grasp of the Acts and these Epistles of St. Paul. The teach- 
ings of faith and the demands of criticism are admirably harmonized; 
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Scriptural science and dogmatic theology are united in masterful fashion, 
and ample space is allowed to practical application, to pious corollaries. 
The typographical make-up of this first part is very pleasing: there is a 
change of type to emphasize important parts; admirable division and 
spacing are visible throughout; and a title is placed at the top of each 
page to indicate the matter contained thereon. Judiciously selected illus- 
trations are also included in the work. The French is simple, fluent, 
clear, and is not interspersed with Hebrew or Greco-Latin terms except 
when the original word must be given. The second part of this volume 
(which will appear in Feb., 1931,) will contain the Epistles of the First 
Captivity, the Pastoral Epistles, that to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles 
and the Apocalypse, as well as the table of contents for both parts. There- 
after these two parts will be published in one tome known as Volume V. 
Volume IV, a treatment of the Holy Gospels, will be issued in Sept., 1931. 
Later on, a General Introduction to Sacred Scripture will be given in 
Volume I; in Volume II the historical books of the Old Testament will 
be studied, and in Volume III the didactic and prophetical books, thus 
giving us a complete Manual of Biblical Studies in five volumes. (Téqui, 
first part of Volume V, 35 fr.). 

This Believing World, by Lewis Browne, is a study in comparative 
religion. What the author intends is to provide the average reader with 
a popular summary of the origin and development of the greater religions of 
mankind. But what he has written cannot be considered as such. To begin 
with, the book is woefully inadequate. The author should have realized 
that a work of this kind cannot be confined within the space of three hun- 
dred odd pages ;—one religion, perhaps, might be fairly explained, but cer- 
tainly not all. Brevity, of course, is to be expected, but too frequently 
the author dismisses with a mere wave of the hand some things which 
should have been given fuller treatment. Intentional or not, this brevity 
is a great aid in establishing his thesis, a naturalistic explanation of the 
origin and development of religion. The author is not strictly impartial. 
He honestly admits that conclusions other than his own may be more cor- 
rect, but doubts that they are, and tells us that his are based upon the 
authority of eminent critics. The reader, however, is not convinced that 
all eminent critics have been consulted and a glance at the bibliography 
is not reassuring. Such a book, to be fair, should give both sides of:a 
dispute, and not merely intimate that what is contrary to the author’s 
opinion may be attributed to the blind faith of fanatical and uneducated 
sectarians. There are here and there historical and philosophical errors, 
and a number of inconsistencies of which the author is either blithely un- 
aware or deems of no consequence. His sources of information are evi- 
dently second-hand. He does not give references, nor does he offer rea- 
sons for his interpretations of facts. As a piece of literature—the book is 
well done. His fluent pen glides along all too easily, summarizing and re- 
ducing to his terms doctrines that are natively too obscure for simplicity 
and enclosing within a few brief pages events and movements which wit- 
nessed the passing of centuries. Throughout the book there is a keen 
dramatic touch and a musical flow of well-turned phrases. The sheer 
beauty of certain passages defies description. As a contribution to the 
science of comparative religion it is of no value. Christians and Catholics 
cannot agree with its conclusions and reasoning men and women will not 
agree. Stripped of its beautiful habiliments it is merely the setting forth 
of conclusions without valid premises, based upon a superficial study of 
second-hand sources of material, incomplete, inconsistent, and erroneous. 
Such a book will provide amusement, perhaps, but never will induce con- 
viction that what it says is true. (Macmillan, $1.00). 
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High school teachers of religion whose appetites for something new 
has long since been whetted and who are still a long way this side of 
satiety, will rejoice to gather to themselves the most recent products of 
the Catholic Action Series. My Character Book (Part I, $0.75), a laboratory 
manual for the student of religion, by Rev. Raymond Campion and Ella- 
may Horan, seeks to aid the student in integrating definite ideas about 
certain fundamental virtues, by his own diligence and application. It is 
intended to be a record of his own activity, not indeed in acquiring the 
virtues, but in analyzing them, identifying opportunities for their practice, 
and locating the springs of motivation through the Gospel narrative, lives 
of contemporaries and other biographical data. Only when used under 
the competent supervision of an understanding teacher can this manual be 
expected to carry out its mission to the degree intended and desired. 
The Mass ($0.40), another laboratory manual by the same authors, will be 
welcomed more heartily. It aims to fortify the pupil with such an attitude 
toward the Holy Sacrifice, such an appreciation of this sacred action, that 
he will the better participate therein, and make the Mass a definite influ- 
ence upon his spiritual life. This manual can be made as invigorating as 
the brisk atmosphere that permeates the present-day revival in things 
liturgical. The Diagnostic Tests (80 cents a package containing 30 tests), 
also in the Series, are a timely gesture; their content, however,—in spots 
—may make a few teachers wince. We regret that these most recent 
accumulations in the Series do not merit the high commendation deserved 
by the excellent text books in Religion for which educators are happily 
indebted to Father Campion. (Sadlier). 

Today when the world has so enslaved the hearts and minds of men 
that they find scant time to devote to reading books of a religious nature, 
it is with considerable pleasure that we welcome such a volume as Rev. 
Albert F. Kaiser’s God With Us. In a clear, precise and popular style he 
sounds the depths of our relations to God, and presents the fundamental 
truths of our religion in the light of modern culture. For the religious it 
suggests innumerable thoughts for meditation, especially the chapters on 
the Supernatural Relations. For the layman, it is an antidote for the 
trials he faces on every hand today. While it is simple enough in manner 
of presentation to be profitably read in a limited time, yet its true value 
will be appreciated only by reading it with studied care, a few pages at a 
time. We especially commend the summary which contains a complete 
yet concise resumé of each subject treated. (Pustet, $2.25). 

Mother Mary Eaton in compiling The Bible Beautiful certainly had in 
mind the intention of Holy Mother Church, who has always encouraged 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures. Because some portions of the Old 
Testament are unsuitable for boys and girls she has omitted them, and 
because the division into verses tends to kill interest and to beget diffi- 
culties, she has dropped it, thus giving us—not in paraphrases that destroy 
the beauty of Holy Writ but in the very words of the Douay Version of 
the Old Testament—a sacred, easy-to-follow narrative of the Jewish peo- 
ple from Genesis to the Machabees. Chapters and verses are referred to 
throughout, usually at the start of each section. This beautiful little volume 
contains explanatory notes added whenever necessary, and also six valuable 
maps that should appeal to our young readers. (Longmans, $1.20). 

Since devotion to Our Blessed Lady is not a luxury with Catholics, 
“but a portion of the solid food wherewith they must be daily nourished,” 
a book that will increase such devotion is always welcome. Mary’s As~ 
sumption by Raphael V. O’Connell, S.J., should undoubtedly delight the 
hearts and illumine the minds of our Lady’s many devoted children. In 
the process of setting forth “the foundations on which the belief in Mary’s 
crowning glory rests,” the author gives quotations from Holy Scripture, 
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presents the clear statement of tradition (from the fifth century forward) 
both of the Latin and the Oriental Church, as well as arguments based on 
the sacred liturgy, the official worship of the Eastern and Western Church, 
and in the last six chapters points out many reasons of high fitness—with 
varying degrees of evidence—for Mary’s integral Assumption into Heaven, 
“the necessary complement” of the many wonders already wrought in her. 
This diligently prepared treatise will show the reader that the Assumption 
is the teaching of Holy Mother Church, “and the universal belief of the 
Faithful, a truth of Faith, though not as yet positively defined.” It is the 
author’s firm conviction that the solemn authoritative definition of this 
beautiful truth by the Church “will not be much further delayed,” and he 
has written this admirable and illuminating work to hasten that hour. 
(America, $1.50). 

Father Ronald Knox’s latest work, Caliban in Grub Street, is a study 
of the naturalistic tendencies of the modern newspapers and periodicals of 
Great Britain, in the field of religious thought. He enters the field to do 
battle with the false philosophers of modern times. The symposiasts, whom 
he engages, are leaders in their respective fields of literature and science, 
experts in their own sphere but wholly incompetent and inexpert in their 
knowledge of religion. As a real warrior Father Knox is armed, with the 
religious wisdom of centuries. His skillful and logical use of his theological 
principles joined with his inimical satirical style confounds his intellectual 
opponents with the fallacy of their own reason. The book is a challenge 
to the agnostic minds of Great Britain; and a polite suggestion to keep 
within their own fields, since one’s own religious experiences cannot be 
the foundation of religion of the masses. (Dutton, $2.50). 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY: Church History, by Rev. John Laux, M.A., 
possesses many admirable features that readily recommend it to pupils in 
the classroom and to the general inquiring Catholic layman. It is not a 
three or four volume library but comes complete in one book. It is packed 
with helpful illustrations, and gives actual quotations from original sources, 
from the works of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church and from De- 
crees of her Councils, also adding the testimony of pagan writers. Its 
brief but satisfying biographies, its clear and succinct summaries of critical 
periods in the Church’s history and the adequate treatment it gives of the 
Church in the United States (including a chronological table of events) 
make this a worthwhile and “up-to-date” story of the Church from her 
founding to the present day. (Benziger, $2.25; to schools $1.69). 

Among the ever-increasing number of books setting forth the stories 
of conversions to the Catholic faith, Yesterdays of an Artist-Monk, will 
no doubt take its place as one of the most interesting works of this type 
which have appeared in recent years. Dom Willibrord Verkade, O.S.B., 
tells in a charming and cultured way his remarkable tale of the path which 
led him, the son of Holland Protestant parents, to the Roman Catholic 
Church and finally to his monk’s cell with the Benedictines of Beuron. 
Having been gifted with a marked talent for painting, he decided as a 
young man to devote himself to art. The means to follow his chosen work 
were provided by his generous father. Together with his description of 
his experiences as an artist striving to perfect his work, he relates the 
various phases through which he passed in his search for religious truth. 
His associations with famous figures in the world of art in Paris, and his 
sojourns in Brittany, in Florence and in Rome furnish the material for his 
entertaining as well as instructive book. Previous to its translation into 
English by John L. Stoddard the book appeared in Europe in four lan- 
guages, and the reception it has received there bespeaks a wide circula- 
tion for it among the religious and cultured people of America. (Kenedy, 
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The fourth book of the handy Many Mansions Series is The Franciscans 
by Father James, O.S.F.C. That Saint Francis belongs to all the world 
is acknowledged everywhere and a dominant thought in this expressive 
book reminds that for all his poetry, his unconventionality, his love of 
things beautiful, he was first and foremost a son of the Church. In a book 
of less than one hundred pages it is impossible to go deeply into the de- 
velopment of the great Franciscan Families but it is possible to show 
that the spirit of Francis lives in his sons, however varied and manifold 
their activities, and this the author has done admirably. The book is pre- 
faced by Father Thomas Plassman, O.F.M. (Macmillan, $0.90) 

Richard Henry Tierney, Priest of the Society of Jesus, is another inter- 
esting and informative biography. Father Francis X. Talbot, S.J., shows 
us very objectively why the closest associate (Fr. Blakely) of this vigorous, 
chivalrous, whole-hearted, plain-speaking, truth-telling and deeply spiritual 
Editor of America (for more than ten years, from March, 1914, to February, 
and nominally to May, 1925) could truthfully state that “America and Father 
Tierney were interchangeable terms.” The wealth of praise contained in 
this judicious tribute will be fully appreciated only by those who have fol- 
lowed the cultural, intellectual and national work of America in champion- 
ing Catholic belief and action. (America, $1.50). 

LITURGICAL: We know what a salutary impression the external 
ceremonies of the Catholic religion make on our non-Catholic friends. 
Many of them are coming into the Church because of an appreciation and 
understanding of the beauty and grandeur of her external worship. Since 
the Leaflet Missal is helping to initiate such an appreciation and to de- 
velop a proper understanding of the inner meaning of the Mass, it deserves 
the earnest praise and loyal codperation of every Catholic. Its latest 
product, The Mass on the Day of Burial, bound in a simple yet appealing 
gold and black cover, will guide the faithful throughout the entire Requiem 
Mass. Even though it includes the Absolution at the bier, still it, like the 
Leaflets for Sundays, is conveniently made up of 16 pages. Pastors or 
undertakers can easily distribute copies of this Leaflet at funerals. Such 
action will be welcomed by non-Catholics. The publishers are willing to 
print the name of the Pastor or the Church on the back cover (at no 
additional cost) if an even thousand are ordered. (Leaflet Missal, St. Paul, 
Minn., $30 per 1,000). 

Christ’s Gift,.. The Mass is just the book for those who cannot or do 
not like to follow the complicated process required in the use of an ordinary 
Missal. It eliminates the many necessary cross references by giving all 
the parts of the Mass (except the beginning and the Canon) in their 
proper order. This illustrated Missal for Sundays and Holy Days also con- 
tains a brief outline of the Liturgical Year put in after an admirable sum- 
mary of Catholic belief, a satisfactory description of the vestments used by 
the priest, what they symbolize and what colors are used, besides a valuable 
instructive explanation of the parts of the Mass and a simple Mass chart 
pointing out our position at Low and High Mass. Even a cursory reading 
of the contents will convince the reader that Bishop Sheil was right when 
he described this new Missal as “a practical contribution to the Liturgical 
Movement.” (Benziger, $1.20; to priests and schools, $0.90). 

Holy Mother Church groups her seasons around Christmas Day and 
Easter Sunday. She prepares for each of these great feasts in Violet dur- 
ing the seasons of Advent and Lent, celebrates them in White during 
Christmastide and Eastertide, and continues these celebrations in Green 
during the After-Epiphany and After-Pentecost seasons. Pentecost week, 
the last seven days of Eastertide, the only exception, has Red for its color. 
Now if the Church Year contained no Saints’ Days, the above colors would 
be those of all the days within the several seasons. But each Saint’s Day 
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has its.own color: Red if the Saint died a violent death for the Faith 
(Martyrs), and White for all other Saints. The color the priest wears at 
the altar is that of the Saint or Mystery which the Church is emphasizing 
that day. The Church Seasons Calendar, designed and published by Rev. 
J. W. Brady of St. Paul, a former New York artist, displays these colors 
in the day numerals with the current season’s color as a background. This 
beautiful calendar begins with Advent (the opening of the Church Year) 
1930 and runs to Advent, 1931. Its six 9x16 sheets, artistically ornamented 
at the top and sides, also contain daily information as to when and what 
Requiem Masses may be said as well as timely indulgenced prayers and 
succinct data about Catholic Leagues and Societies inserted in vacant 
spaces. Bars, or lines across the numerals of the day, are used to mark 
fast days, when two of the regular full meals are barred, and the con- 
ventional fish symbol is employed to denote days of abstinence. This new, 
artistic and useful calendar deserves a prominent place in every Catholic 
Mine) (Rev. J. W. Brady, Chancery Office, 244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, 
inn.). 

DEVOTIONAL, MEDITATIONS: Francis P. LeBuffe, S. J., who has 
written so many admirable little volumes to draw us closer to our Eucha- 
ristic King and to teach us to love our “changeless Friend more change- 
lessly” has started a new series Let us Pray, in which he intends to unfold 
our common prayers after the “Second Method of Prayer” of St. Ignatius. 
In his first book, Anima Christi, he considers each phrase of this beautiful 
prayer and after each adds several separate thought-provoking lines to 
assist us in our meditation. If we continue to think on these lines: “so 
long as we find meanings, comparisons, relish and consolation” and also 
apply this method to our every-day prayers, the Anima Christi and our daily 
aig undoubtedly start to glow with new light and new life. (Amer- 
ica, $0.30). 

Just because Sweet Sacrament We Thee Adore is a neat, handy and 
adequate book of Eucharistic prayers, devotions and meditations, it will 
prove of inestimable value to religious and layfolk, especially to our lay- 
people who are flocking to our Tabernacled Jesus in greater numbers than 
ever before and have been awaiting a Eucharistic prayerbook of this kind. 
It can be used admirably for Holy Hour reading, for private devotions, 
during Holy Mass and in visits to their greatest Friend on earth. This 
book has a feature absent from Fr. F. X. Lasance’s many other devotional 
works: symbolic headbands and tailpieces, executed in old woodcut style, 
are artistically included throughout this splendid vade mecum to help the 
reader meditate on the prayers he reads. (Benziger, Imit. leather, limp 
$1.90; to priests and sisters $1.52. Real leather, limp $2.60; to priests and 
sisters $2.08). 

Confession as a Means of Spiritual Progress, by the Rev. Ph. Scharsch, 
O.M.I. (translated from the fourth German edition by the Rev. F. A. 
Marks), is an exposition of the means whereby the lukewarm may over- 
come their spiritual lethargy and steadfastly move along the path to per- 
fection. How many pious souls whose lives are free from the stain of 
mortal sin—and it is for these the book is intended—find that they make 
very little progress, that they commit the same sins and perhaps in the 
same number, even though they frequently receive the sacrament of pen- 
ance! The author ably treats this perplexing problem. In simple words 
he sets forth sound principles and rules, faithful adherence to which will 
certainly help the conscientious soul in its warfare against sin and bring 
it ever nearer to perfection. The author is not too sanguine in his de- 
sires and hopes, for he devotes much space to teaching us that, as long 
as we are in the flesh, even the most faithful and vigilant struggle against 
sin will never be a success in the sense that we shall free ourselves from 
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all sin. He gives many illustrations from the lives of the saints to show 
this, and also to show us that we need not despair, for even though we do 
not shut out all sin from our lives, we can and will overcome the more 
grievous, and to some extent most of the deliberate sins. Besides con- 
fession, he treats of the various other means of obtaining forgiveness for 
venial sins, such as acts of contrition, daily prayer, almsgiving, the devout 
use of sacramentals and most especially Holy Communion. In his preface 
the author expresses the hope that this book will beget a greater desire for 
progress in holiness and that it will assist all in the way to Christ in Holy 
Communion. Anyone who reads it carefully and earnestly strives to put 
the lessons it teaches into effect in his daily life will certainly fulfill the 
desires of the author. (Herder, $1.75). 

Canon Millot, Vicar General of Versailles, who has previously de- 
scribed to us how grace comes to us through Mary, and has written a 
book for the month of May teaching us how to love Our Blessed Lady, 
now furnishes us with La Trés Sainte Vierge Marie et le Purgatoire, a fine 
book for November months. It contains twenty-one entretiens—which we 
may call papers or talks—thirteen showing us that Mary is the liberator 
of souls in Purgatory, and eight declaring how she performs this holy and 
consoling work. It manifests clearly why we can call her Mother and 
Queen of the poor souls. Snatches of pious and inspirational history are 
appended to each paper, and at the end of the book several beautiful ap- 
propriate prayers are added along with a formula of the heroic act of 
charity. (Téqui, 11% fr.). 

Keats once said, “The imagination of a boy is healthy and the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy; but there is a space of life between in 
which the soul is in a ferment, the character undecided, the way of life 
uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted.” It is with this quotation that Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., prefaces his new book of meditations for those who 
are going through that period. Like all of Father Jarrett’s meditation 
books, The Space of Life Between is informality from beginning to end. 
It is a piece of solid spirituality with not so much of exhortation and en- 
treaty but with a great deal of straightforward thinking. If the mind is con- 
vinced, the heart of a sincere youth cannot long resist. (Macmillan, $2.00). 

Le Culte du Coeur Eucharistique de Jésus contains six conferences 
that Rev. J. B. Leminus, O.M.I., delivered at Notre Dame de Grace in 
Paris. In heart-warming and eloquent French, he discloses the nature, 
excellence and fruits of devotion to the Eucharistic Heart, that Christ’s 
Eucharistic Heart is a crowning mystery of our wonderful Faith, the Sun 
of the Sacraments, the source of all graces, the center of our religion, and 
that it is even thankful to be able to live among us, to perpetuate its sac- 
rifice that proves its undying and eternal love for us, and to give itself to 
us in Holy Communion. (Téqui, 7% fr.). 

In the Litany of St. Joseph, authorized by Pius X, the Church salutes 
St. Joseph by various titles, each being a reason why we honor the Patron 
of the Universal Church. In Why We Honor St. Joseph, Father Albert 
Power, S.J., has adopted an excellent method in presenting the reasons 
for devotion to St. Joseph. Each salutation of the Litany is briefly ex- 
plained and is followed by a.meditation suggested by some thought in the 
explanation. These meditations form the chief part of this charming book. 
Not too detailed, they are admirably developed in clear, simple language, 
and contain many beautiful and inspiring thoughts. They are instructive, 
adapted to the needs of the present day Catholic, who strives for fervent, 
manly, and devout faith through devotion to St. Joseph. The conclusions 
are practical and suited to everyday life. This book may be used with 
profit for spiritual reading or meditation in every season of the Church’s 
calendar. Thus, in this little book, Father Power has afforded to the 
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Catholics of every class, who have recourse to the Head of the Holy 
Family, a most useful means of strengthening their faith and furthering 
their devotion. (Pustet, $1.25). 

POETRY, FICTION: In An Interpretation of Francis Thompson's 
Hound of Heaven, by Sister Mary de Lourdes Macklin, M.A., we have a 
sympathetic introduction to this famous masterpiece of Catholic Mystical 
Poetry. Brother Leo has provided a stimulating Preface and the value of 
the book is further enhanced by the complete text of the Hound of Heaven 
given on a folded sheet inside the back cover, ever ready for reference and 
reading. As Brother Leo says elsewhere, “The teacher is the decisive 
factor in the teaching process. He is the artist; the textbook is his prin- 
cipal tool.” Consequently, in the hands of a competent and judicious in- 
structor this little volume will serve as a worthy guide to a true apprecia- 
ym of our Catholic heritage in Literature. (Benziger, $0.64; to schools 


The High Road, by Grace Keon, treats of a modern Catholic family 
which rose from a humble position to high estate. It reveals the members 
of the family turning from God in their search for social prestige. How- 
ever, the daughter, Cecilia, eventually succeeds in re-establishing their 
sense of value. The main plot, while a little trite, is embellished by engag- 
ing situations that do much to make this novel very pleasing and interest- 
ing. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

In Harry Brown at Barchester, William F. Hendrix, S.J., has given us 
a sparkling story of Catholic High School life. Throughout we enjoy 
thrilling plays made by Harry Brown, left-half on the Barchester Minors, 
guard on the Minor Five, and their snappy second baseman. Delightful 
incidents of the classroom, amusing episodes outside of class, and unex- 
pected occurrences in the big university of life are neatly and artistically 
painted in this enjoyable picture of Sophomore activities at Barchester 
High. Boys will admire and like, and will want to imitate Harry Brown 
“a real boy of boys, excellent at games, cheerful, ready for jollity and a 
joke—even a fight for a good cause,” and a fine student. (Benziger, $1.75). 

Brigit, by Mrs. George Norman, is an interesting inquiry into the char- 
acter of an attractive young girl who is striving to settle the question of 
her life’s work. The incidents which give rise to her doubts are well told, 
$300)" answer to a perplexing problem is intelligently made. (Benziger, 

The Azure Flower, an anthology of lyrics from the German Romantic 
Poets, translated by John Rothensteiner, is a book of verse certain to find 
favor with the student of the German Romantic Movement, and especially 
with every admirer of those supreme lyricists of the German tongue. The 
romantic movement, although distinctly Catholic in trend, was decidedly a 
literary and artistic movement, numbering among its members literary men 
and poets, non-Catholic by birth and education, who had been attracted 
by the Catholic life, history, mysticism and ceremonial. Of the members 
of this movement, whose poems have found place in this book, Eichendorff 
and Brentano were Catholics; Schlegal and Werner were converts to 
Rome; Friedrich von Hardenberg (Novalis) and Uhland were sincere 
Protestants; August William Schlegel was an unbeliever, and Heinrich 
Heine was a Christianized Jew. Yet their poetry was “the product of 
Christianity, it was the passion-flower, which sprung up from the blood of 
Christ.” Seventeen poets of this romantic school are represented by the 
author in over a hundred choice lyrics. In none has the translator failed 
to catch the beauty and fragrance of the original, but by well-chosen dic- 
tion, a careful study of the significance and connotation of the German 
meter, and its equivalent in English, and a careful reproduction of the 
poetic mood of the original lyric, he has reproduced for us poems, which 
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in “their freshness of bloom and fragrance tell of a people that loves its 
home on earth because it is to them the shadowy image of its eternal home 
symbolized by the Azure Flower of Novalis.” (Press of Blackwell Wielandy 
Co., St. Louis). 

Fr. H. J. Heagney’s latest book paints the Bascomb boys in a new and 
attractive setting in the East. When the call for football players at St. 
Andrew’s comes, Al and Ted report willingly. Al’s success, Ted’s improve- 
ment and their many escapades lend exciting interest to The Bascomb 
Boys on the Gridiron. A fine Catholic book for our young readers. (Ben- 
ziger, $1.25). 

Stepsisters, by Isabel C. Clarke, narrates the unexpected experiences 
ot Dion and Zilda, who are stepsisters. Dion, who should really receive her 
father’s care and affection, is in fact treated as a lowly slave of an ailing 
parent. Fearing to give offense she obeys him completely, and thus loses 
her peace. The story ends when she finds the one she really loves, not as 
we would imagine, Godfrey the author, but rather Lou-Lou her old chum, 
who “brought peace back” to her. (Longmans. $2.50). 

Little Lord, Some Thoughts of a Little Red-Haired Child, by Sister 
Caterina, O.P., consists of eight original drawings—reproduced in four 
colors on extra-heavy fine paper—accompanied by simple, delightful, 
rhymed verses which describe the pictured incidents of the everyday life 
of the Child Jesus. A beautiful and new Christmas gift that should bring 
the Christ-Child home to our Catholic children in a very charming way. 
(Benziger, $0.40). 

MISCELLANEOUS: To a pleasure-crazed, soul-starved world, a re- 
markable French work, translated and condensed into fresh, simple and 
beautiful English by John L. Stoddard, brings a much-needed lesson: the 
true meaning of age and life. It gives us the Christian standpoint on old 
age. The Evening of Life sings of “the benefit, the grandeur, the lofty 
revelations, the intimate joys, the solemn duties, and the supreme hope of 
old age,” which the author happily describes as “progress . . . an ascent 
. . . ascending life.” Whoever reads this book will, with the writer, heartily 
bless God for all that he is and for all that he has done, or rather, for 
all that God has done through him. It should help to prepare men to wel- 
come that wonderful day, “when every prayer will die away into silence 
on the lips of men, except the prayer of thanksgiving.” The reader will 
derive inescapable delight in following the octogenarian Monsignor Bau- 
nard on his study-tour of current ideas in the world that surrounded him, 
and will keenly relish the kindly way in which he “exposes its frauds, 
smiles at its inconsistencies, and praises its virtues.” It is difficult to find 
words sufficiently warm and sincere to thank Mr. Stoddard for his ad- 
mirable translation and condensation of this eloquent book on the “com- 
pensations of old age.” (Bruce, $2.00). 

In Birth Control Is Wrong! Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Professor of Ethics 
at Fordham, shows us clearly why the Catholic Church does not hesitate 
to brand contraceptive practices (the use of positive means calculated to 
prevent conception) by their true name, “not kindnesses, not mercies to 
overburdened mothers or pocketbooks, but deadly immoral wrongs to God 
and human nature, serious sins punishable in this life and in the next.” 
The Church’s position is founded not on sentimental reasons, but “on 
grounds with regard to which she has never claimed any jurisdiction,” 
namely that “birth control through the use of contraceptives belongs to 
that class of actions . . . so out of harmony with human nature that 
they are intrinsically wrong.” And that is why such birth control is pro- 
hibited by the natural law, God’s will written in man’s nature. Several 
other strong reasons are advanced to show why the Church sternly and 
unalterably opposed contraceptive birth control, why she will never yield 
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to what a New York Herald Tribune (April 9, 1930) editorial called “the ir- 
resistible current of the age.” (America, $0.05). 

Open My Heart, by Father Michael A. Chapman, Editor of the Acolyte, 
is indeed an apt title for the sketch of his travels in Italy. He truly opens 
his heart and makes his readers his travelling companions, so vividly has 
he portrayed his interesting experiences. The book is delightfully enter- 
taining and far removed from the ordinary travel books. Rather it is like 
the warm and glowing account of a personal friend who has just returned 
from abroad. As a guide Father Chapman is very refreshing, in that he 
does not point out the places where everyone goes nor follow the beaten 
track of the Cook traveler. His point of view is this, “Just as there are 
out-of-the-way places where ‘nobody’ goes that are crammed full of beauty 
and charm, so there are works of art, not necessarily off the beaten track, 
but usually ignored because of their proximity to greater masterpieces, 
which one can ‘discover’ and enjoy all the more because they have not 
become hackneyed.” His delight in these “out-of-the-way” places, his 
“discoveries” described in his own pleasant way show one the charm and 
joy of the real traveler. To those who anticipate going to Italy, he is very 
helpful in giving many little hints as to stopping places, arrangements, etc., 
which so often harass the traveler into forgetting that he is to enjoy him- 
self. Ancient and modern Italy, above all, Catholic Italy share his enthusi- 
asm. We highly recommend this book as one which will open the hearts 
of all those who journey, in fancy or fact to the land of Cicero and Virgil, 
the land of the Popes. It will show them why it is so dear to the traveler, 
the artist, and especially the Catholic. (Bruce, $2.00) 

PAMPHLETS: Christ True God, by Martin J. Scott, S.J. Why I am 
a Catholic, by John H. Fasy, S.J. (America Press, 5 cents each). A Cate- 
chism of the Bible, by Rev. John J. O’Brien, M.A. Devotion in Honor of 
Our Blessed Lady, the Five Psalms. (International Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety, 5 cents each). Ligue Apostolique pour la Conversion du Japon 
(L’Oeuvre des Missions Dominicaines, 153 Avenue N. D. de Grace, Mon- 
treal). Catholic Children of the Public Schools, by Rev. Joseph J. Mereto 
(Our Sunday Visitor Press, $0.10). Los Fundadores de la Civilizacion 
Columbiana and El Socialismo Franciscano, 2 radio conferences given in 
Bogota, Columbia by Fr. F. Mora Diaz, O.P. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: Catholic Student’s “Aids” to the Study of the 
Bible, Vol. Il, The Old Testament, new edition, completely re-written, by 
Hugh Pope, O.P., S.T.M., D.S.Scr. (Kenedy, $3.25). The Essence of the 
Catholic, from the German of Peter Lippert, S.J. Three lectures delivered 
to Catholic students at Heidelberg, September, 1922 (Kenedy, $1.10). The 
Franciscans, by Father James, O.S.F.C. Many Mansions Series No. 4 (Mac- 
millan, $0.90). A Newton Among Poets, by Carl Grabo (University of 
North Carolina, $3.00). Mother Alphonsa, by Dr. J. J. Walsh (Macmillan, 
$2.25). Greek Grammar, by William Watson Goodwin, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Revised by Charles B. Gulick, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature 
in Harvard University (Ginn, $2.40). The Savior as St. Matthew Saw Him, 
Vol. III (Meditations for priests and religious) (Herder, $2.00). Brass 
Knuckles, by Rev. Raymond J. O’Brien (Benziger, $1.25). The Natural 
Moral Law according to St. Thomas and Suarez, by Rev. Walter Farrell, 
O.P., S.T.Lr. (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex, 10s. 6d.). Roadside, a 
Comedy by Lynn Riggs (French,$2.00). Fifth and Sixth Reader (Rosary Read- 
ers) by Sisters Mary ge O.P., Mary Magdalen, O.P., and Mary Anysia, 
O.P. (Ginn, Each $0.88). Mary Rose in Friendville, by Mary Mabel Wirries 
(Benziger, $1.00). Rivals on the Ridge, by Ferdinand Hoorman (Pustet, 
$2.00). Commentary on the Cult of the Most Blessed Sacrament, by Rev. 
Myron Zalitach (Kenedy, $1.50). A Critical Analysis of the Philosophy of 
Emile Meyerson, by George Boas (Johns Hopkins Press, $1.75). Chérie at 
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Sacred Heart, by May Beatrix McLaughlin (Benziger, $1.25). Book IV, 
Part I of the Alpha Individual Arithmetics, by the Supervisory Staff of the 
Summit Experimental School, Cincinnati, Ohio (Ginn, $0.48). Impressions 
of a Pilgrim, by A. J. Francis Stanton (Kenedy, $2.60). De PArt d’etre 
malade ou Commient on se sanctifie dans la maladie a Vécole de Saint: 
Francois de Sales, by P. J. Chambelland, Oblat de St. Francois de Sales 
(Téqui, 5 fr.). His Golden Girl, by Margaret Agnes Smith (Gorham Press, 
$2.00). Le Ban Cardinal Richard, Archevéque de Paris, by Yvonne de ia 
Vergne (Téqui, 14 fr.). The Friend of Sinners, Translated from the French 
of Rev. A. Galy, S.M. by Rev. J. M. Lelen (Benziger, $1.50). La Défense 
de l’Intelligence ou Une Peu de Bon Sens Thomiste, by Abbé Henri de la 
Selle (Téqui, 9% fr.). From Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., N. Y.: 
Behold This Dreamer, a play in four acts, by Fulton Oursler and Aubrey 
Kennedy; Your Uncle Dudley, a comedy by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand 
Robinson; It Never Rains, a comedy of young love in three acts, by 
Aurania Rouverol; Merry Wives of Gotham, a three-act comedy by Laur- 
ence Eyre (Each $0.75). How the Great Guest Came, a fantasy in one act, 
by Lionel Adams; Holly and Cypress, a Christmas play with pageantry in 
two acts and an interlude, by Anna J. Harnwell and Isabelle J. Meaker 
(Each $0.50). The Ball and Chain, a one-act play, by Sada Cowan ($0.35) ; 
What are Parents For? a one-act play by Harriet Ford; The Sprightly 
Widow Bartlett, a Colonial play in one act, by Pauline Phelps; Mix Well 
and Stir, a one-act comedy, by Katharine Haviland-Taylor; His Come- 
Uppance, or the Triumph of the Gertrude, a play in one act, by Marjorie 
De Mott (Each $0.30). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Most Reverend M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Order of 
Preachers, accompanied by the Very Rev. Thomas Garde, O.P., Socius 
for the English speaking Provinces and Provincial of Lithuania, arrived 
in New York harbor September 17, on the French liner “Paris.” They 
were taken aboard the “Macon,” New York City’s official vessel of welcome, 
and received by the Mayor’s Committee, by the Very Rev. Raymond 
Meagher, O.P., Provincial, sixty-five members of the clergy and twenty-five 
prominent laymen. The Most Reverend Master General on his arrival was 
later received by His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of 
New York. During his brief stay the Master General, delegated by the 
Cardinal, officiated at the solemn ceremony of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new church of St. Catherine of Siena, New York City. 

Father Gillet was welcomed to Providence College, Providence, R. L., 
by the Right Rev. W. A. Hickey, Bishop of Providence, the Rev. L. C. 
McCarthy, O.P., President of Providence College, members of the faculty 
and the student body. On his return to New York he visited the Domini- 
can Sisters at the Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, New Jersey. 

After stopping at the Dominican Convent in Newark, New Jersey, the 
Master General visited Holy Name Church, Philadelphia; he was received 
by His Eminence Denis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia. 
He also paid a visit to His Grace, Archbishop Curley of Baltimore. Father 
Gillet arrived at the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., on Oct. 7. At 
a special convocation at the Catholic University of America, Oct. 10, he 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, from the Right Rev. 
J. H. Ryan, Rector of the University. Members of the faculty, Supe- 
riors of Religious Houses, as well as many distinguished guests 
were present for the ceremony. The Master General addressed the as- 
sembly on “The Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas and Experience,” 
speaking in French. On Oct. 12, he was welcomed to Aquinas College, 
Columbus, Ohio, by the Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., President of Aquinas 
College, members of the faculty and the student body. From there visits 
were paid to the House of Studies, Somerset, Ohio, to St. Louis Bertrand’s 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky and to the Simple Novitiate at St. Rose Con- 
vent, Springfield, Ky. 

The Master General’s visitation of the Province of St. Joseph was 
completed by visits to the House of Studies, River Forest, Ill, Fenwick 
High School, Oak Park, Ill, and St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Mich. He 
was honored in this last named city with the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the well known Jesuit University at Detroit. A reception was given 
in his honor at St. Dominic’s Church at which the Right Rev. M. J. Gal- 
lagher, Bishop of Detroit and the Very Rev. Father Langlais, O.P., Pro- 
vincial of Canada, were present. On Nov. 2, the Most Reverend Master 
General accompanied by the Rev. Thomas Garde, O.P., and the Very 
Rev. Father Langlais, O.P., left for Canada. 
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The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their heartfelt sym- 
pathies to the Rev. Innocent Reardon, O.P., and to the Rev. Bede Camp- 
bell, O.P., on the death of their fathers; and to Bro. John Dominic Malone, 
O.P., on the death of his mother. 


At the National Eucharistic Congress held in Omaha, Nebraska, Sep- 
tember 23-25, the Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P., Pastor of St. Dominic’s 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, read a paper entitled “The Holy Eucharist and 
the Blessed Virgin.” 


The Rev. G. B. Stratemeier, O.P., has been officially appointed Pro- 
vincial Promoter of the Dominican Causes of Canonization and Beatifica- 
tion for the Province of St. Joseph. 


The Reverend Fathers Clement Kearney, O.P., Gregory O’Connor, 
O.P., Jordan Dillon, O.P., Matthew Hanley, O.P., Leo Carolan, O.P., In- 
nocent Reardon, O.P., Alexius Driscoll, O.P., and Augustine Skehan, O.P., 
Lectors in Sacred Theology, left for Rome on October 2, to continue their 
course of studies at the Collegio Angelico. The Rev. Bernard Walker, 
O.P., left for Friburg, Switzerland, on October 16, to pursue studies at the 
University of Friburg. 


The Rev. Humbert Kane, O.P., has been assigned to the House of 
Studies, River Forest, Ill, as a professor of philosophy. 


A lecture entitled “Dominican Influence on International Law” was 
presented to the members of the Catholic Club of Princeton University, 
November 12, by Doctor Herbert F. Wright, professor of International Law 
at the Catholic University of America. 


The Rev. D. A. Wynn, O.P., preached the sermon on the occasion of 
the diamond jubilee celebration of St. Boniface Church, Williamsport, Pa. 

A novena in honor of St. Theresa, the Little Flower of Jesus, was 
conducted by the Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P., in the Church of St. Vincent 
Ferrer, New York City. 


On September 11, at the House of Studies, St. Joseph’s Priory, Som- 
erset, Ohio, the following made their profession into the hands of 
Very Rev. J. C. Nowlen, O.P., Prior of the House of Studies: Brothers 
Anthony Hannon, Charles Sheehan, Marcolinus Rascher, Leonard Curran, 
Chrysostom Donnelly, Justin Costello, Vincent Ferrer Fennell, Henry Grant, 
Michael Reilly, Victor Williams, Paschal Kelly, Richard Clark, Thomas 
McGregor, Stephen Fitzgerald, Benedict Kelly, Ignatius Masterson, John 
Dominic Malone and Barnabas Briggs. 


The following Professors compose the faculty for the House of Studies, 
Somerset, Ohio: Very Rev. J. C. Nowlen, O.P., Prior, Professor of Canon 
Law and Lector Primarius; Very Rev. A. J. McGovern, O.P., Subprior 
and Master of Students, Professor of Dogmatic Theology; Rev. J. J. 
Welsh, O.P., Professor of the second part of the Summa of St. Thomas; 
Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O.P., Professor of Moral Theology; Rev. R. W. 
Farrell, O.P., Professor of the first and third parts of the Summa, and of 
Sacred Scripture. 


On September 27, Brothers Maurice O’Leary and Cornelius Hickey 
made their solemn profession into the hands of the Very Rev. J. C. Nowlen, 
O.P., Prior of the House of Studies, Somerset, Ohio. 
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The Very Rev. J. C. Nowlen, O.P., and the Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O.P., 
assisted at the celebration of Solemn Mass at the Franciscan Monastery, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the feast of St. Francis, October 4. Fathers A. J. 
McGovern, O.P., and J. T. Finnegan, O.P., assisted at the celebration of 
Solemn Mass at the Franciscan Sisters Academy, New Lexington, Ohio. 


Brother Alphonsus Carosella, O.P., made his profession October 16, 
at the House of Studies, Somerset, Ohio, into the hands of the Prior, the 
Very Rev. J. C. Nowlen, O.P. 


The Rev. E. J. O’Hearn, O.P., preached a week’s mission Sept. 28- 
Oct. 4, at St. Lawrence Church, Great Bend, Pa. Fathers O’Hearn and 
Kelly gave a week’s mission at St. Dominic’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The Rev. Bernard Walsh, O.P., conducted a novena to the Little 
Flower in St. Andrew’s Church, New York City; Father Walsh also gave 
a ng eae at the Church of the Holy Name of Jesus, Valhalla, 
New York. 


A two weeks’ mission was conducted by the Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P., 
the Rev. E. J. O’Hearn, O.P., and the Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., at the 
Cathedral, Erie, Pa. Fathers Healy and Mackin gave a two weeks’ mission 
in St. Lucy’s Church, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


The retreat at St. Agnes Convent, Sparkhill, New York, for the boys, 
was conducted by the Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O.P. 


Children’s missions Sept. 7-13, were conducted by Fathers J. L. Fin- 
nerty, O.P., at St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. A. Mackin, O.P., 
at St. Antoninus Church, Newark, N. J.; E. A. Martin, O.P., at Sacred 
Heart Church, Jersey City, N.J.; V. D. Dolan, O.P., at St. Catherine’s 
Church, New York City; J. H. Healy, O.P., at St. Vincent Ferrer Church, 
New York City; W. G. Moran, O.P., at St. Dominic’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D 


The Rev. Dominic Morris, O.P., directed a retreat for the Rosary 
Altar Society at the Church of the Annunciation, New York City; Father 
Morris also conducted a novena to the Little Flower at St. Antoninus 
Church, Newark, New Jersey. 


The annual Conventual retreats at St. Catherine of Siena and St. 
Vincent Ferrer Priories, New York City, were directed by the Rev. T. F. 
Conlon, O.P.; at House of Studies, Washington, D. C, by the Very Rev. 
E. A. Baxter, O.P.; at the House of Studies, Somerset, Ohio, by the Rev. 
J. R. Higgins, O.P., and at Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio, by the Very 
Rev. M. L. Heagen, O.P. 


The Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P., gave a retreat Oct. 5-12, in Holy Name 
Church, Detroit, Mich.; Fathers Burnell, Mulvey and Walsh preached a 
two weeks’ mission, Sept. 21-Oct. 5, in the new church of St. Alphonsus, 
Dearborn, Mich.; Fathers Burnell and Hughes gave a two weeks’ mission 
in St. Joseph’s Church, Springfield, Ohio, Nov. 9-23; Fathers Cahill and 
Burnell conducted a two weeks’ mission, Nov. 20-Dec. 2, in St. Louis 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 


The annual novena to St. Jude in St. Pius Church, Chicago, Ill, Oct. 
20-28, was directed by the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P. Between three and 
four thousand attended the exercises each day. 
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A two weeks’ mission at St. Michael’s Church, Pontiac, Mich., was 
directed by Fathers A. L. Smith, O.P., and J. D. Walsh, O.P.; Father 
Smith also conducted a week’s mission at St. John’s Cathedral, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Father Walsh was in charge of a two weeks’ retreat Oct. 26-Nov. 9, 
in St. Mary’s Church, Lancaster, Ohio; Father Smith also gave a two 
weeks’ mission, Nov. 30-Dec. 14, in St. Aloysius Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
Fathers Mahony and Smith conducted a week’s mission at Holy Trinity 
Church, Somerset, Ohio, Nov. 2-9. 


Retreats for children, September 7-12, were directed by Fathers W. R. 
Mahony, O.P., at St. Thomas Church, Zanesville, Ohio; J. B. Hughes, 
O.P., at St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Mich.; C. M. Mulvey, O.P., at St. 
Thomas Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. D. Walsh, O.P., at Holy Trinity 
Church, Somerset, Ohio; R. P. Cahill, O.P., at St. Patrick’s Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; J. B. Logan, O.P., at St. Louis Bertrand Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


One week missions were given by the Rev. J. B. Logan, O.P., at St. 
Anthony’s Church, Mamelona, Mich., Sept. 28-Oct. 5; at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Bayne City, Mich., Oct. 5-12; at St. Mary’s Church, Charlevaix, 
Mich., Oct. 12-19; at St. Anthony’s Church, Mackinaw, Mich., Oct. 26- 
Nov. 2. 


The Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O.P., directed forty hours devotions at 
St. Boris Church, Mishawaka, Ind., Sept. 28-30; at St. Vincent’s Church. 
Elkhart, Ind., Oct. 5-7; at St. Patrick’s Church, Kokomo, Ind., Oct. 14-16; 
at St. Peter’s Church, Manley, Ky., Oct. 17-19; at St. Mary’s Church, Alex- 
andria, Ind., Oct. 24-26. 


The Fathers of the Western Mission Band conducted missions at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, St. Paul, Minn., Fathers Conlon, O’Neill and Vander 
Hayden; St. Peter Canisius Church, Chicago, Ill, Fathers Conlon and 
Larpenteur; St. Joseph’s Church, Waukesha, Wisc., Fathers O’Neill and 
Thuente; St. Mary’s Church, Omaha, Nebr., Fathers Treacy and Vander 
Hayden; St. Patrick’s Church, So. Chicago, Ill, Fathers Davis and Nietzy; 
Blessed Sacrament Church, Madison, Wisc., Fathers Johannsen and Davis; 
St. Joseph’s Church, Joplin, Mo. and St. Mary’s Church, Aurora, Mo., 
Father Treacy; St. Luke’s Church, Benson, Minn., Father O’Neill; St. 
Elizabeth’s Church, Oshkosh, Nebr., Father Vander Hayden. 


The Rev. T. a’K. Reilly, O.P., has been temporarily assigned to the 
Western Mission Band. 


A triduum preceding the Feast of Christ the King was preached in 
St. Henry’s Church, St. Louis, Mo., by Father Reilly. 


The Rev. T. F. Conlon, O.P., conducted a retreat for the Knights of 
Columbus, at Plymouth, Wisc. 


The Rev. Berchmans Affleck, O.P., has been appointed Sub-Novice 
Master at the House of Studies, Washington, D. C. P 


The Fathers of the Western Mission Band also conducted devotions 
for the Forty Hours at St. Mary’s Church, Wenona, Ill, Father Nietzy; 
St. Joseph’s Church, Marseilles, Ill, Father Johannsen; St. Elizabeth’s 
Church, Harper, Iowa, Father Larpenteur; St. Mary’s Church, New Albin, 
Iowa, St. Bridget’s Church, DeGraff, Minn., and St. John’s Church, Dan- 
ville, Ill, Father Nietzy. 
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In accordance with a beautiful custom, as old as the respective Orders, 
Dominicans were the official celebrants at the Monastery of Mount St. 
Sepulchre, Washington, D. C., on October 4, the feast of our foster-father 
St. Francis of Assisi. The Rev. Damian Grady, O.P., assisted by the Rev. 
Bro. Augustine O’Connor, O.P., as Deacon and the Rev. Bro. Brendan 
Reese, O.P., as Sub-deacon, was celebrant of the Solemn Mass and of the 
other ceremonies held on that day. 


On September 23, the Rt. Rev. John McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Baltimore, in the crypt of the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Wash- 
ington, D. C., raised to the Diaconate the Rev. Bros. Theodore Smith, 
Mark Scanlon, Pius Holden, Augustine O’Connor, Casmir Zvirblis, Cleophas 
Connolly, Patrick Dowd, Bonaventure Murphy, Urban Nagle, Basil David- 
son, Luke McCaffery, Brendan Reese, Arthur Arnoult, Philip Emmans, 
Eugene Holohan, Peter Nuttall, Sebastian O’Connell, Bertrand Taylor, 
Antoninus Walsh, Walter Sadlier, Hugh McKenna, Jerome Tierney, Daniel 
Van Rooy, Gerard Conway and Gabriel Quinn. On September 21 and 22, 
the Rt. Rev. Thomas Shahan, D.D., conferred tonsure and minor orders on 
thirty-eight Brothers. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Fathers at St. Mary Magdalen’s Dominican Church, Berkley, 
California, have been appointed chaplains for the Christian Brothers’ 
College in Berkley, Calif. They are assisted by two Fathers from the 
Holy Rosary Province who are studying at the University of California 
and at St. Mary’s College and who are preparing themselves to teach at 
the Dominican University of St. Thomas, Manila, Philippine Islands. 


The Rev. Hyacinth Valine, O.P., is acting Pastor of St. Peter Martyr 
Church, Pittsburg, Calif., in place of Father Naselli, O.P., who is seri- 
ously ill. 


Father Raymond Sullivan, O.P., gave a retreat Nov. 28-30, at the Con- 
vent of the Little Sisters of the Poor, San Francisco, .Calif. 


The Rev. S. Chamberlain, O.P., has been assigned to the mission field 
in Oregon. 


On the Feast of the Patronage of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Very Rev. 
J. Walsh, O.P., Prior of the House of Studies, Benicia, Calif., delivered a 
sermon at the Dominican College at San Rafael, Calif., on “St. Thomas and 
Modern Psychology.” Father Walsh also conducted devotions for the 
Forty Hours at St. Vincent’s Church, Vallejo, Calif. 


St. Dominic’s Church, Benicia, Calif., has been entirely redecorated. 


The Rev. Gabriel Knauff, O.P., has been appointed Sub-Prior and 
Master of Students at the House of Studies, Benicia, Calif. 


The Very Rev. Stanislaus McDermott, O.P., has been elected Prior 
of Holy Rosary Convent, Portland, Oregon. 


Father Cyprian McDonnell, O.P., preached a novena to the Little 
Flower at the Church of the Little Flower, Oakland, Calif. 
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Father Wilfred Ryan, O.P., has been assigned to Holy Rosary Con- 
vent, Portland, Oregon. Father James Butler, O.P., recently assigned to 
Blessed Sacrament Church, Seattle, Wash., has been given charge of the 
Newman Club. 


The Rev. L. R. Lindsay, O.P., conducted a very successful novena in 
honor of Our Lady of Victory, in the old mission of San Luis Obispo, at 
the conclusion of which the parish and congregation were dedicated to and 
placed under the protection of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


The Rev. R. A. Lewis, O.P., conducted a triduum for Holy Name men 
Nov. 3-5, at St. Dominic’s Church, Eagle Rock, Calif. 


A number of students at Immaculate Heart Academy, Hollywood, Calif., 
were enrolled by Father W. T. Lewis, O.P., in the Rosary Confraternity. 
Father Aquinas McDonnell, O.P., enrolled a number of students at St. 
Catherine’s School, Anaheim, Calif., in the Angelic Warfare Confraternity. 


The Rev. William McClory, O.P., conducted the Forty Hours’ devo- 
tions at St. Anthony’s Church and at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Portland, 
Oregon. The Rev. Gerard McMullan, O.P., directed the services during 
the Forty Hours’ devotions at the Star of the Sea Church, Astoria, Port- 
land, Oregon, in preparation for the Feast of Christ the King. 


The Rev. Stanislaus Olsen, O.P., conducted the Community Retreat at 
the House of Studies, Benicia, Calif., and the Conventual Retreat to the 
Fathers of St. Dominic’s Priory, San Francisco, Calif. Father Olsen also 


conducted the annual retreat for the Diocesan Clergy of the Diocese of 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Brothers Reginald Mitchell, O.P., and Kevin Meagher, O.P., have been 
transferred from the Collegio Angelico, Rome, to Oxford. 


FOREIGN PROVINCES 


His Holiness Pope Pius XI has created the Very Rev. Alejandro Gracia 
Fontecuberta, O.P., Provincial of the Philippine Islands, Vicar Apostolic of 
Haiphong with the titular See of Antedone. 


The Very Rev. Enrico Brianza, O.P., has been reelected Provincial of 
the Province of Lombardy. 


The Very Rev. Father Massimello, O.P., has been appointed Superior 
of the Convent of Santa Sabina, Rome. 


Our Holy Father Pius XI has manifested a desire that the causes of 
the twelve hundred Dominican martyrs who died for the faith during the 
persecutions in Tonkin, 1847-1860, be actively promoted. 


The cause of Marie Pauline Jaricot, tertiary of our Order, founder 
of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith and the Living Rosary, 
has been introduced in Rome. 


The Very Rev. Gabriel Thery, O.P., director of the “Historical In- 
stitute” at Santa Sabina, Rome, has been named by our Holy Father as 
Consultor of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
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On the occasion of the celebration of the ninth centenary of St. Olaf, 
Patron Saint of Norway, Dominicans from the Convent at Oslo, took a 
notable part. 


His Eminence Cardinal Lienard, Bishop of Lille, took possession of his 
titular church, the famous Dominican Church of San Sisto, on which occa- 
sion the Most Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master General, expressed the con- 
gratulations and homage of the Order. 


The House of Studies of the Dominicans of the Province of Lyons, 
France, at present at Rijckholt, Holland, is to be transferred to the former 
Grand Seminary of Chambery at Leysse-Saint-Alban, France, possession 
of which has recently been obtained. 


During the celebrations in Budapest for St. Emery, Patron of Hun- 
gary, a Catholic Pedagogical Congress took place. Among other speakers 
the Very Rev. Angelus Walz, O.P., delivered a brillant conference on “St. 
Dominic as an Educator.” 


The Very Rev. Jose Cuervo, O.P., has been reelected Provincial of the 
Province of Spain. 


The Government of Spain has recently returned to the Province of 
Andulucia, Spain, the Convent of the Holy Cross in the city of Granada. 
The Convent has been reopened as a House of Theological Studies for the 
Province of Andulucia. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 


The annual Retreat of the community which closed on the feast of 
Christ the King, was conducted by Reverend H. L. Martin, O.P. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (La Crosse, Wisconsin) 

On October 26th, Sister Mary Bertrand Dominic Girard took her Per- 
petual Vows. The Reverend W. A. Lenther acting as the Bishop’s dele- 
gate received her vows and preached an appropriate sermon for the oc- 
casion. 


St. Mary of the Springs (East Columbus, Ohio) 
The Community was honored during the month of October by a visit 
from Father M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Dominicans. 
On November 13th Sister Gregory Barry, Supervisor of the Schools 
for St. Mary’s Congregation, departed from this life. May she rest in peace. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary (Mission San Jose, Calif.) 

» The historic old landmark, Mission San Jose, witnessed another stage 
of its rejuvenation in the cornerstone laying of the new wing of the 
Motherhouse of the Dominican Sisters on October 12th. The cornerstone 
was laid by the Rev. Apollinaris Johmann, O.F.M., spiritual director of the 
State Federation of German Catholic Societies of California. Large dele- 
gations from San Francisco and the bay cities attended the ceremonies. 
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af, Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor (Detroit, Michigan) 
a Right Reverend M. J. Gallagher celebrated the first Mass in the Sis- 


ters’ Chapel and blessed the new convent of the community on August 
16th. The Bishop was assisted by the Rev. des Longchamps and Rev. R. I. 
lis Tucker, O.P. 
a- The annual Retreat was conducted from September Ist to the 8th, by 
n- Reverend Ambrose Smith, O.P. Five Sisters from the mission house in 
Columbus, Ohio, attended ‘the retreat. 





Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Buffalo, New York) 


i, The community was honored by a visit from the Master General of 


= the Dominican Order, on Friday, October 31st. Father Gillet was accom- 
panied by the Very Reverend Alphonse Langlais, O.P., the Canadian Pro- 
eer Rev. Vincent F. Kienberger, O.P., and Brother. Reginald, O.P. 
Reverend E. A. Martin, O.P., conducted the novena in preparation for 
ne the feast of the Holy Rosary. 


rs Dominican Sisters (Mount St. Mary on the Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y.) 
ws The feast of St. Rose of Lima was made memorable this year at the 
Mount, by the celebration of the golden jubilee of Sister M. Guillelma, 
Sister M. Cyprian, and Sister M. Navarette. The Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New York, was the celebrant of the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass. A masterly discourse on the significance of a golden 
f jubilee in religion was given by Rev. J. H. Foster, O.P. The organist and 
1 choir were from St. Vincent Ferrer’s, New York City. 

On August 29th, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Dunn celebrated the Mass and 
presided at the ceremony of investiture and profession of the novices in 
the convent chapel of the Motherhouse. An eloquent sermon was given 
by Rev. J. J. Curry, O.M.I. of Newburgh. Later the Bishop blessed the 
new gymnasium, the latest addition to Mt. St. Marys. 


1€ 


1€ 


St. Catherine Academy (St. Catherine, Kentucky) 
of The Most Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P., the Master General of the Dominican 
Order visited the community on October 22nd. It has been forty-nine 
years since the Academy was so honored, and only four members were 
present who recalled the visit of the Most Rev. Father Laroca, O.P., then 
Master General of the Order. 
r= The new Holy Rosary School for colored children was opened at Briartown 
2 in September. This school is under the jurisdiction of the Dominican Sisters. 
- a iy Sua 12th, Sister Barbara O’Neil passed to her eternal re- 
ward. R. I. P. 


Dominican Sisters for Incurable Cancer (Hawthorne, N. Y.) 
it The annual Retreat conducted by Reverend F. M. Hennes, C.SS.R., 
opened on September 7th and closed on the evening of September 14th. 
ls Father Hannes also officiated at the ceremony of reception and profession 
during the Retreat. One postulant received the habit and tour novices 
made their profession. 

On September 27th Rosary Hill was honored by a visit from the Master 
General, the Most Rev. Father Gillet, O.P. He was accompanied by the 
Rev. Father Meagher, O.P., and his socius Father Garde, O.P. 

The new convent and chapel was solemnly blessed by His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes on September 28th, just three years after he had blessed 
the hospital. The building plan is now complete, four buildings in all con- 
nected by a large cloister. This group was always the cherished hope of 
the late Mother Alphonse. 


ce 
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Sacred Heart Academy (Springfield, Illinois) 

The Diocesan Catholic Teachers’ Convention was held at the Academy 
August 26 and 27. Representatives of many communities were in attend- 
ance, including Franciscan Sisters, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of the Precious 
Blood, Sisters of Notre Dame and Ursuline Sisters. 

A new parochial school was opened by the Sisters in St. Augustine’s 
parish, Lenox, a suburb of Detroit. In equipment and convenience the 
school is second to none in the diocese. Provisions have been made for 
future enlargement of the High School, the first year of which has already 
been organized. A beautiful home has also been built for the Sisters. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, New Jersey) 

Accompanied by the Very Rev. Thomas Garde, O.P., the Most Rev- 
erend Master General, Father Gillet, O.P., visited the community on Sep- 
tember 19th. 

The annual celebration of the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary was pre- 
sided over by the Reverend Thomas Gilligan, O.P., who delivered a most 
inspiring sermon on the Rosary. 

The annual retreat of the Community took place from the 17th to the 
26th of October. It was preached by the Rev. H. L. Martin, O.P. 

On the Feast of Christ the King the ceremony of Profession was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Cyril Coudeyre, O.P. Sister Mary Bernadette of the 
Immaculate Conception pronounced Temporary Vows. The sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Owen Doyle, C.P. 


Immaculate Conception Convent (Great Bend, Kansas) 


Following the annual retreat which was conducted by the Rev. C. M. 
Thuente, O.P., twelve novices pronounced their simple vows on August 13th. 

The Eighth Annual Commencement Exercises of St. Rose’s Training 
School for Nurses was held on September 3rd. 

On October 16th the second anniversary of the death of Mother 
Seraphine, a Mass of Requiem was sung in the Convent Chapel. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop A. J. Schwertner was recently welcomed home 
from his extended European trip by the Sisters on November 3rd. 


Albertus Magnus College (New Haven, Connecticut) 

The Reverend Arthur H. Chandler, O.P., who has been the head of 
the Philosophy Department since the opening of the College in 1925 was 
transferred to Providence College as Dean. He was replaced by the Rev. 
Daniel M. Galliher, O.P. 

The College began its sixth year on September 25th with its largest 
enrollment and with many additions to its splendid faculty. 

It was the privilege of the College to entertain as its guest on Mon- 
day, September 29th, the Most Reverend Martin S. Gillet, O.P., Master 
General of the Dominican Order. 

The Rev. Edward Hughes, O.P., recently addressed the students of 
the college on behalf of the Chinese Missions. 


St. Joseph’s College (Adrian, Michigan) 

The Adrian Community lost three of its pioneer members recently in 
the persons of Sister M. Crescentia Schrembs and Sister M. Damian Mad- 
den both of whom died late in August, and Sister M. Evangelista Frazier 
who departed this life Sept. 18th. 
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The pleasure of the students has been greatly increased by the addi- 
tion of a golf course to the athletic grounds. The campus has also been 
beautified by the construction of a sunken garden named in honor of the 
Trinity. 

Dr. James J. Walsh of Fordham University will lecture to the students 
and Sisters early in November, using as his topic The Eucharistic Congress 
at Carthage. 

St. Joseph’s was honored on Oct. 30 by a visit from the Most Rev. 
M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Order. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 


The feast of our Holy Father and Founder St. Dominic was prepared 
for by the Community with a Solemn Novena. According to the custom in 
the Order, the Solemn Mass was celebrated by a Franciscan the Rev. 
Father Daniel, O.M.Cap., assisted by Reverend Fathers French and Carey, 
C.S.C. A very instructive sermon was delivered by the Rev. James French, 
C.S.C. After the Mass, Solemn Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament took 
place followed by the public renewal of vows in the community. 

Reverend Norbert Georges, O.P., recently gave the Community a 
lecture and stereopticon display of views of Palestine, which was very 
much enjoyed and appreciated. 

Services on Rosary Sunday, the Patronal Feast of the Houses of the 
Community, were conducted by the Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P. A beauti- 
ful carrara marble statue of the Blessed Mother, the gift of a benefactor, 
was solemnly blessed during the services. 

The Community was favored by the visit and lecture of Rev. Father 
Brooks, C.S.C., a Missionary from India, on October 30th. 


Dominican Sisters (Blauvelt, New York) 


The extraordinary privilege of a visit from the Master General of the 
Dominican Order was conferred upon the community by his paternity the 
Most Reverend M. S. Gillet, O.P. 

The new vacation home for the Sisters, at St. Joseph’s, Wildmore 
Beach, was opened during the last summer. 

The Summer Sessions at Fordham University and Providence College 
were attended by many of the Sisters. 

The annual Summer Retreat was preached by Rev. C. M. Thuente, 
O.P., and the retreat for the Novices at Goshen was given by the Rev. F. G. 
Level, O.P. The Retreat was followed by the solemn ceremony of Recep- 
tion and Profession, seven postulants receiving the habit and eight novices 
making their first vows. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
(Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

The Most Reverend M. S. Gillet, O.P., Master General of the Order of 
Preachers was a guest at Marywood on October 29th. Father Gillet cele- 
brated Solemn High Mass in Sacred Heart Chapel assisted by the Very 
Rev. Raymond Meagher, O.P., and the Rev. Thomas Garde, O.P. 

Mother M. Boniface Hartleb, one of the first five Dominican Sisters 
to come to Michigan, and Sister M. Seraphica Brandsetter, burser-general 
of the Congregation, were buried from Sacred Heart Chapel on November 
4th. The Reverend Edward A. LeFebvre, V.G., was celebrant of the 
funeral Mass, assisted by the Rev. William Graham, C.SS.R., and Rev. J. 
Leckmann. The Rev. Joseph Kohler was master of ceremonies. The ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P. Right Rev. M. J. 
Gallagher, D.D., was present in the Sanctuary and gave the last absolution. 
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The Rev. V. R. Hughes, O.P., was present at Marywood for the cele- 
bration of Rosary Sunday. Father Hughes delivered the sermon at the 
Students Mass. 

Sister M. Bertrand and Sister M. Mildred left Marywood Sept. 18th 
for Fribourg, Switzerland, where they are now continuing their studies at 
the Institut de Hautes Etudes. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary (Sinsinawa, Wisconsin) 


The Most Reverend Master General, Father Gillet, visited Rosary 
College on October 24th. His address to the Students revealed a sym- 
pathetic understanding of their problems and difficulties, and his exposi- 
tion of the principles of Catholic scholarship won the confidence and ap- 
preciation of all present. Miss Helen Lauerman, gave in French the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Instructors distinguished in their respective fields who have been 
added to the Rosary College faculty include, Dr. John A. Lapp in the 
Social Science Department, who was the representative of the American 
Association for Adult Education at the World Conference, Cambridge, 
England, in 1929; also, Clark M. Eichelberger, Secretary, Mid-west Office 
League of Nations Association. In the Department of Music, Joseph Vito, 
harpist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra is instructor of harp; LeRoy 
Wetzel, assistant conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 1928, 
directs the chorus and glee club work. 

The hundredth anniversary of the ordination of the Reverend Samuel 
Charles Mazzuchelli, O.P., Founder, was celebrated at Saint Clara Convent 
on Sept. 5th by a High Mass of Thanksgiving, offered by the Rev. J. D. 
Kavanaugh, O.P., Chaplain. 

On October 28th, the Most Rev. J. T. McNicholas, O.P., accompanied 
by the Right Rev. J. H. Albers, Auxiliary Bishop of Cincinnati, visited Saint 
Clara Academy. Others welcomed about the same time were the Right 
Rev. E. F. Hoban, Bishop of Rockford; the Right Reverend J. H. Schlar- 
man, Bishop of Peoria; the Right Reverend Bernard J. Mahoney, Bishop 
of Sioux Falls; and the Very Rev. J. J. Walsh, Superior General of the 
American Foreign Mission Society. 

Theodore Maynard, poet, essayist and literary critic, is scheduled to 
appear in the Saint Clara lecture series on January 30th. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross (Brooklyn, New York) 


During the past few months thirty-two postulants entered the Novitiate. 

The Rev. C. M. Thuente, O.P., gave a retreat to 23 novices who were 
preparing for their first vows and also addressed the postulants on their 
vocation. 

On September 20th the Community was honored with a visit from the 
Master General of the Order, the Most Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P. 

Among the recent visitors to the Community were the Rt. Rev. A. J. 
Willinger, C. SS.R., Bishop of Ponce, Porto Rico; the Rev. J. E. Stein- 
mueller; the Rev. Albert Chatel; Very Rev. Father Hyacinth, O.P.; and 
the Very Rev. M. Perez, O.P. 

The Rev. E. J. Crawford will give the novitiate conference in the 
future in place of Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. L. Belford who has been assigned to 
the new Brooklyn Diocesan Seminary. 

Sister M. Felicitas has recently been called to her reward. R. I. P. 
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Dominican Sisters (Houston, Texas) 


The new school in Christ the King Parish, under the jurisdiction of 
the Dominican Sisters, opened on November 2nd. The Reverend Mother 
General and a number of Sisters from the Mother House attended the 
opening. 

. On December 8th the Rt. Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, D.D., gave the 

habit to the Misses Catherine Cherry, Houston, Texas; Aline Le Blanc, 
Beaumont, Texas; and Cecilia Barry, Beaumont, Texas. The following 
Sisters made their first profession; Sister M. Victoria, M. Philothea, M. 
Genevieve and M. Martin. 

Sister M. Berchmans celebrated her Silver Jubilee on the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

The St. Agnes Academy was signally honored by the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in being selected as the outstanding Secondary Educational Insti- 
tution in Houston for the Virgil Celebration, sponsored by this organiza- 
tion. Dr. A. D. McKillop of Rice Institute, delivered an original and in- 
spiring lecture on the Poet and his influence on the modern world. 

St. Agnes Academy will celebrate the Silver Jubilee of its foundation 
in February 1931. The Alumnae are making preparations to celebrate 
this occasion in a fitting manner. 


St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tennessee) 


Right Rev. A. J. Smith, D.D., Bishop of Nashville, after his return 
from Rome early in September, paid an official visit to the Community. 
Bishop Smith took with him to Rome a spiritual bouquet made by the 
school children of the Tennessee Diocese, which gift so pleased our Holy 
Father that, in return, he sent to each school contributing to the bouquet, 
a large silver medal of himself. 

Sisters from St. Cecilia Academy, in addition to their work of teach- 
ing, are aiding in the missionary work in the smaller towns of Tennessee. 

On October 24th, the Dramatic Club of the Academy, composed of 
members of the High School Department, staged a very successful mystery 
play, entitled “Mystery Island.” The Club also rendered “A Wreath for 
St. Cecilia” on November 22nd, the feast of St. Cecilia. On this feast, High 
Mass was celebrated in the convent chapel, by the Reverend Chaplain, 
Monsignor Mogan. 

“Education Week” was observed at the Academy in a fitting manner. 
Rev. E. Hanafee, of Nashville, who gives weekly instructions at the Acad- 
emy, spoke on “The Family and Education.” 

During the second week of December, the St. Cecilia Auxiliary will 
conduct a bazaar, the proceeds of which will be used for the home and 
foreign missions. 

A very active organization, the Students Spiritual Council, established 
at the Academy two years ago, is doing much to develop the spiritual life 
of the students, to foster the missionary spirit, to promote the reading of 
Catholic Literature, and to arouse interest in Catholic Social Life. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College (New Orleans, Louisiana) 


The 64th scholastic year opened with the largest enrollment of stu- 
dents on record. Mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated by Rev. G. A. 
Hayes, S.J., of Loyola University. 

The re-assembly of the S.S.C. occured on October 4th. Mass was cele- 
brated by Rev. Father Duffy of the Holy Ghost Fathers. 
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The following course of lectures has been arranged: “Catholic Ath- 
letics,” by Mr. Charles Denechand; “Hollywood,” by Mr. Marks; “The 
Missions in China,” by Rev. Father Lanrigan, who was introduced by Rev. 
T. Gaffney of The Propaganda. 

The first girls’ band in New Orleans has been organized, and with the 
college orchestra, under the able direction of Sister John Kennedy, has 
planned a series of concerts. 

New science laboratories are in course of construction. When com- 
plete the new science building with its splendid equipment will be one of 
the finest in New Orleans. 

The new parochial school of St. Peter, Reserve, La., and the adjoining 
convent of the Most Holy Rosary were dedicated on Rosary Sunday by 
the Most Rev. Archbishop J. W. Shaw, D.D 

The annual school retreat was preached by one of the Fathers from 
Loyola University from Dec. 5th to 8th. 

The Literary Society has chosen Shapespeare as the subject of their 
discussions and monthly program. 
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MICROSCOPES AND sixty years. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
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Hachvach 
917-919 G Street, N. W. 85 ere 


WASHINGTON, - - D.C. 1342 Connecticut Ave. 
: Potomac 4470 























Inc. 1910 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
FURNISHINGS 


MARBLE and WOOD 


ALTARS—RAILINGS 
PULPITS—FONTS 
CONFESSIONALS 

PEWS—STALLS 
STATIONS—STATUES 
ETC., ETC. 


TheE. Hackner Co. 


MARBLE MAIN ALTAR MADE FOR Factory and Studios 


ST. DOMINIC’S, La C Wi 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. rosse, Wis. 





A. GROSS CANDLE CO. Inc. 


Candle Makers Since 1837 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


New York O'fice, 90 West Street 


Catalog cheerfully sent up-n request 














Make Your Own Good Times 


WANTED 10,000 REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
THE NEW CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 
ONE IN EVERY PARISH. 


Pre-eminently 
The Book for Every Home, School, Library 
for Non-Catholics as well as Catholics 
Earn good money by doing good work 
Part time or all your time. 


Write for particulars and send references with the name of this paper 
(weekly or monthly) to 


Manager—THE NEW CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 


19 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING GO. 


New York 
Chicago 


Wm.H.Waters&Co. 


Manufacturing 
Opticians 
& & 
We make a specialty of 


FILLING OCULISTS’ 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
++ + 


Everything Optical 


Boston 


Toronto 
San Francisco London 


Publishers of 


Gregg Shorthand 
Secretarial Studies 
Rational Typewriting 
General Business Science 


Rational Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


Applied Business English 
and Correspondence 


and 


OVER 300 





authoritative texts dealing with every 
phase of commercial education. 


Write our nearest office for complete 
catalogue. 





++ + 
702 13th St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















WEAR HANOVER SHOES 














Distinctive Styles : veotinn Comfort os Eo _— 
939 Penna. Ave., N. W.—Washington Stores—717 14th St. 





COAL FUEL OIL 


James E. Colliflower & Co., Inc. 


1001 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


Metropolitan 4277, 4278, 4279, 4280, 4281. 


Branch Yard—706 Fifth Street, S. E. 























Barber & Ross, Inc. 
HARDWARE 


House Furnishings, Structural 
Steel, Millwork 


llth and G Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





M. E. HORTON, Inc. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLE. 
SALERS OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


608-620 C Street Southwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





LEO L. CALLAGHAN 
J. BRAWNER NICHOLSON, Jr. 


THE FAIRWAY 





SPORTING GOODS | 


FEDERAL AMER. BANK BLDG. | 
Phone Metro. 4132 
1346 G St. N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 
| 





Phone, Potomac 3147 FURRIERS 


MONROE DRY 


CLEANING CO. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
M. LUCKEL, Manager 
Orders Called for and Delivered 


Office and Plant 
H. ISHAM, 3126-28 Twelfth St., N. E. 
Representative WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THE 
CONVENTUAL 
THIRD ORDER OF 


ST. DOMINIC 


With Preface 

by the Very Rev. Father 
Bebe JARRETT, O.P., 
and 


_ Introductory Note by 
JouHN Baptist REEveEs,O.P. 








This book should be in the 
library of every Dominican com- 
munity. Good for the refectory, 
spiritual and private reading. A 
very useful book to offer pros- 
pective candidates for your com- 
munity. 











ONE DOLLAR SIXTY CENTS 
Postage Prepaid 
THE DOMINICAN SHOP 
884 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


























J. E. DYER @ CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wholesale Grocers 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Wayne Fancy Fruits and Vegetables 
L. & S. Pickles and Preserves 





SOUTHERN HOTEL SUPPLY CO. 


628 Penna. Ave., N. W. 


Choice New York Meats 


NATIONAL 8871-8872 





IMPORTERS AND ROASTERS OF 


FINE COFFEES 


CATERING ESPECIALLY TO 


Institutional Trade 


MERCHANTS’ COFFEE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 























“Father O’Daniel is possibly our best-known American 
Catholic historian and recognized as the best equipped 
author in the field of early American ecclesiasticaltsm.”— 
Catholic Historical Review. 


Dominicans in Early Florida 


By 
VERY REVEREND 


V. F. O’Daniel, 0.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


answers the question which Dominicans and 
friends of the Order have so frequently 
askei: ‘“‘Who were the first Dominicans in 
the country ?”’ 


230 pages Indexed $2.50 Postpaid 


THIS BOOK MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


Dominicana 


487 Michigan Ave. Washington, D. C. 














